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Our “‘TITLE INSURANCE” 
policies and service are available 
to you and your clients in the 


following states: 


Arkansas Maryland Tennessee 
Delaware Mississippi Texas 

District of Columbia New Mexico Utah 

Florida North Carolina Virginia 
Georgia Ohio West Virginia 
Louisiana South Carolina Puerto Rico 


| 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
Home Office: Title Building + Baltimore 2, Md. 


TELEPHONE SARATOGA 7-3700 



































Any way you figure it! 
YOUR experience 
points YOUR way to PROFITS! 


Experienced Agents & General Agents 
WANTED FOR: 


OUR SPECIAL PROFIT SHARING 
POLICIES 

Investigate, Compare, Add up the 

benefits: 











e Policy Holders and 
Select Territory: Other Leads 
CALIFORNIA e Top First Year 
COLORADO oe 
DANO canenas Commissions and bonus 
NEBRASKA NEVADA r 
* 
aw MEUCO Vested Renewals 
OREGON ak 
2 - 
SOUTH DAKOTA my ee alee 
TEXAS and other policies 
WASHINGTON ‘ 
WYOMING e Paying 4% Compound 
ins Interest on Dividend 
n yeor * 
Guid ab Seem Accumulations 











ever $2,433,000 
$116.61 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $57,000,000 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


in Force 
Write to: COMPANY 
Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 1300 Grant Street 


Agency Vice-President 














life sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and 


acquired. 


reinsurance 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


TOTAL INSURANCE * 



































Month 1958 1959 */, Change 
Be eee $5,640 $4,791 —I5%, 
er 5,064 5,154 42% 
eto aden 5.914 5,896 ov 
ES ener 5,681 5,718 419 
= NEED 5,574 5,593 0% 
ee 5,264 6,097 +-16% 
Rd ey. 5,290 5,492 449, 
August ...... 5,188 5,475 +67 
September 5,153 5,353 4.49 
First nine months . 48,768 49,569 4+2%, 
eee 5.614 
Movember ........... 5,326 
December ........... 7,169 
REE Geert yan $66,877 

TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January : $3,543 $3,574 +1% 
Ee a ee 3,566 3,731 +5%, 
Ss ES ee 3,984 4,529 +- 14°, 
Steps 4,095 4,404 +89 
co ER etre 3,976 4,274 +7%, 
REIL sa eee 3,923 4,521 15% 
July ..... 4,176 4.348 4°), 
Aucuet ..... ste arch 3,778 4,047 17°, 
September ... : 3,957 3,932 = 
First nine months 34,998 37,360 +7%, 
RMS o Gbancscsras 4,298 
Cee 4,040 
December ......5.... 4,559 
MN rc oa ok esa $47,895 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
Se Ie $498 $490 —2° 
ree 532 567 7%, 
ere 590 636 18°, 
| ERE Sree 584 575 —2%, 
NE akc edie cece hie alsa 637 633 —I% 
MIR Sob chanics ate ck 600 598 0% 
DMN che bases bet ‘ 569 541 —59 
August .. : on 588 541 —8%, 
September 597 558 7 
First nine months 5,195 5,139 1% 
RRR 66 ac'g 4 t:0.4'0 a. 621 
November ........... 631 
December ......... ; 535 
NR Pi Sk ee $6,982 

TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 

Be. ee ee $1,599 $727 —55% 
ee ree 966 856 —II% 
March 1,340 731 —45*%/, 
Tee ea ee 1,002 739 —2b6% 
Ne eg 961 686 we 
ee ey ree 741 978 +32% 
OI 545 603 +119, 
August : ; 822 887 +87 
September 599 863 +44 
First nine months 8,575 7,070 —|8%, 
oN Ee ae ere 695 
November ........... 655 
December 2,075 
| A TS Sire $12,000 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life 


Insurance. iia! 
Figures exclude credit life insurance. 


% 1958 and 1959 figures have been revised to include Alaska. 


Best’s Life News 
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Life 


PICs 





CALIFORNIA 


Admitted 


American Travelers Life Insurance Co. 


Security American Life Ins. Co. of Tenn. 


South!and Life Insurance Company 


COLORADO 


Government Employees 


Admitted 


Life Ins. Co. 


University National Life Insurance Co. 


CONNECTICUT 


Admitted 


Fidelity Interstate Life Insurance Co. 


Old Security Life Insura 


FLORIDA 


Sun Life Insurance Company of America 


GEORGIA 


nce Company 
Admitted 


Admitted 


Farmers & Traders Life Ins. Co. 


HAWAII 


Golden State Mutua 


IDAHO 
Manhattan Lif 
INDIANA 
American 


Continental American Life Insurance Co. 


Life Ins 
National Western Life 


Admitted 
rance Co. 


insuranc GS 


Admitted 


e Insurance Company 


Licensed 


Public Life Insurance Co. 


Admitted 


Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co 


Globe Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


Transameri 


ILLINOIS Admitted 
Insurance City Life Company 
IOWA Admitted 
Old Equity Life Insurance Company 
LOUISIANA Admitted 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life Ins. Co. 
MAINE Admitted 
depende Life & Accident Insurance 
MARYLAND Admitted 
Security Life & Trust Compan 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Government Personne! Mutual Life Ins. C 
MISSOURI Admitted 
Midland Mutua! Life Insurance Company 
MONTANA Admitted 
Crown Life Insurance Company 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life Ins. Co. 


ca Life Insurance Company 


Transamerica Life In surance Company 


University Life Insurance Co. of America 
Admitted 
a y Y 


NEBRASKA 
Citizens Life Insurance 


toes Syndicate Life 


NEW JERSEY 


Educators Mutual Life | 


NORTH CAROLINA 


. & Annuity 
Admitted 


nsurance Co 


Admitted 


Horace Mann Life Insurance Company 


OHIO 


Investors National Life 
Investors Syndicate Life 


OKLAHOMA 


Massachusetts 


OREGON 


The Insurance Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fidelity Bankers Life In 
Investors Syndicate Life 


Western Life Insuran 


Community Life Insur 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Massachusetts Indemn 


Colonial Life & Accident 


indemnit 


—— 


Insurance 
& Annuity “eC 
Admitted 


y & Life Ins. C 


Licensed 
f Asaercn 


Admitted 


urance Corporati 


ee er eae 


ce Company 


Examined 
ce Company 
Admitted 


ty & Life Ins. C 


Examined 


Insurance 


Home Protective Life Insurance Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Admitted 


Beneficial Standard Life Ins. Co. 

Continental Life Insurance Company 
Independence Life & Accident Ins. C 
Reliance National Life Insurance Co. 


TENNESSEE 
apitol Life 


Om 


Insuran 


@° 


UTAH 


Admitted 


ce Company 
Employers’ Life Ins. Co : 
Sreat Commonwealth Life Ins. Co. 

Massachusetts Indemnity & Life Ins. Cc 


of America 


Licensed 


Bonneville Life Insurance Company 
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‘company developments 


Indinanapolis, Ind. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 


Washington, D. C. 
Norman, Okla. 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Denver, Colo. 


New York N Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wilmington, Del 
Dallas, Texas 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Evan ton, Ill. 


Boston, Mass. 


San Antonio, Texa 
jd 
Columbus, Oh 
Toron Canada 

Boston, Ma 
Los Angeles, Ca 
Indianap nd 


B n, Ma 
Salem, Oregon 
Richmon d, Va. 


sit Lake City, Uteh 


iva) 
» 


Denver, Colo. 


Boston, Mass. 
Dallas, Texas 
Boston, Mass. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Admitted 
Bankers Life Insurance Company of America Dallas, Texa 
Pierce Insurance Company Nort = WwW i Ca 
Wabash Life Insurance Company ndianapolis, Ind 
VERMONT Admitted 
All American Life & Casualty Company Park Ridge, Ill. 
Transamerica Life Insurance Company Los Angeles, Ca 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
American Genera! Life Insurance Co. H on, Texas 
American Investors Life Insurance Co. Houston, Texas 
Wabash Life Insurance Company ndianap Ind. 
WASHINGTON Admitted 
Bankers Life Insurance Company of America Dallas, Texa 
New Hemisphere Life Insurance Company Salt Lake City, Uta 
Transamerica Life Insurance Company L Angeles, Ca 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Soci Madison, W 
WYOMING “Admitted 
Employees Mutual Benefit Assn. of Saintpat St. Paul, Minr 
ALBERTA Admitted 
British Pacific Life Insurance Co. Van ver, B. C 
SASKATCHEWAN Admitted 
British Pacific Life Insurance Co. V ee 





conventions ahead 


All meetings are annual unless otherwise specified. 


NOVEMBER 


6 Illinois State Assn. of Life Underwriters, midyear, Pere 
Marquette, Peoria. 

9-11 American Management Assn., Insurance, Drake, Chicago. 

9-I1 Society of Actuaries, Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs. 

9-12 Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Queen Elizabeth, 


Montreal. 

13-15 Indiana ‘Assn. of Life Underwriters, midyear, Van Orman, 
Ft. Wayne. 

17 The Insurance Institute of America, Inc., N. Y. C. 

30 Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, Regular, Fontainbleau, 


Miami Beach. 
DECEMBER 


7-8 Assn. of Life Insurance Counsel, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

8 Inst. of Life Insurance, 2!st annual, Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. 

9-10 Life Ins. Assn. of America, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

28-29 American Assn. of University Teachers of Ins., Hotel Wash- 
ington, Washington, D.C. 


FEBRUARY 
8-10 Health Ins. Assn. of America, Drake, Chicago 


16-18 San Francisco Gen. Agents’ & Managers Assn., Del Monte 
Lodge, Pebble Beach. 





sales by states 


V TYOMING LED the country in percentage increase 

in ordinary life insurance sales in August. Alaska 
ranked second and New Hampshire third, 
the Life Insurance Agency Management Association 
which has analyzed August sales by states. Country- 
wide, ordinary business increased 6% in August, com- 
pared with August 1958, while Wyoming sales gained 
38%. In Alaska, August sales were up 32% 
New Hampshire increase being 24% 

For the first eight months of the year, with national 
ordinary sales up 7% from the year before, Arizona 
led with an increase of 27%, with Mississippi in second 
place, up 20% from the corresponding period of last 
year, 


according to 


, with the 





JAMES E. BETTIS, C.L.U., left the newspaper business to become a life insurance Agent in 1937. In 1946, after nine years of successfyl 
personal production, he was named a Supervisor. He was appointed General Agent in Indianapolis for Berkshire Life in 1948. 


..-in Life Insurance selling. Berkshire points it out to 
every Agent...and keeps him on the trail... through its 
continuous Training Program.” 


“Then even your experienced men still receive training?” 


“That’s right. In fact, as your own experience increases, 
you'll find Berkshire’s continuing Training Program serves 
you more and more... by acquainting you with approaches 
to more complex coverages, and showing you how to keep 
your production continuously climbing.” 


“Can any Training Program really substitute for actual 
experience, Mr. Bettis?” 


“No, I don’t believe there’s any substitute for experience. 
But Berkshire’s program doesn’t try to be. Actually, it’s a 


“There’s a 
definite 
q , pattern 
= for success... 


concentrate of the lifetime experiences of many men who 
are experts in all phases of selling and sales management. 
They’ve been attracted to Field and Home Office positions 
with Berkshire by the strength and integrity of a com- 
pany widely known for its excellent field and policyowner 
relationships. That is why I believe that today Berkshire 

offers the greatest opportunity for 

personal growth in the industry.” 


ERKS HIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE; co. 


Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President me 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. * A MUTUAL COMPANY + 1851 
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eee The trend in apartment build- 
ing has changed materially in the 
last two years and prospective ten- 
ants for upper rental units can now 
demand and get the kind of accom- 
modations they desire. One advisory 
firm advocates the addition of about 
5% in construction costs to provide 
the appointments which make such 
an apartment readily rentable and 
keep the tenant turnover at a mini- 
mum. Some of the conveniences 
which should receive careful consid- 
eration by an investor in Apartment 
House Mortgages are detailed in the 
article on page 18. 


eee Under the Life Insurance 
Company Income Tax Act of 1959, 
life insurance companies have be- 
come subject to many income tax 
provisions which they could for- 
merly ignore. From now on, every 
make will 
have income tax implications and the 
cost of ignoring these implications 
can be very high. Conversely the tax 
expense can often be cut by careful 
advance planning and good return 
preparation. Since a discussion of 
the Jncome Tax Problems of life in- 
surance companies deals with a com- 


business decision they 


plex subject of many ramifications, 
the article beginning on page 21 is 
more lengthy than usually 
found in this magazine and will be 
presented in two parts. The con- 
cluding installment will appear in 
our December issue. It will consider 
the treatment of capital gains and 
losses, depreciations, and pension 
plans under the tax act. 


those 


eee Most men want to attain per- 
sonal dignity in life, and this is ac- 
complished in great part by the pro- 


fession which a man chooses for 
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Dilkiive mean ie 


himself and by the manner in which 
he conducts his activities within that 
profession. The man who chooses 
his life-work in the insurance indus- 
try must sell himself as well as his 
company and what it offers, and the 
dignity attendant on his job depends 
greatly upon the 
makes upon his clients. 


impression he 
When he 
finds that his clients think highly 
enough of him to recommend him 
to their friends, he can be certain 
that he occupies a position of respect 
in his profession and, by extension, 
in his community, The importance 
of making favorable impressions, as 
well as honest ones, is stressed in 
Proper Prospecting and Dianity, on 
page 25. 

eee Although there are a great 
many subsidiary goals, the major ob- 
jectives of our economy may _ be 
roughly broken down to four main 
items—a swift but steady growth in 
the total output of products and 
services, high employment of our 
labor force, stable price levels, and 
a fair distribution of goods and serv- 
ices among the members of our so- 
It must be understood, how- 
ever, that the realization of any 


ciety. 


single one of these goals is heavily 
dependent on the success of the 
other three. Far from being distinct 
from one another, they are so closely 
related that fulfillment 
cannot be achieved until a program 


maximum 


is worked out whereby all four goals 
may be worked out simultaneously. 
The author of the article on page 29 
explains why these Basic Goals of 
American Economy have thus far 
been, at best, only partially achieved. 


eee Handling Paper Work can be 
a cumbersome problem, and one 


which is often taken care of with a 
great deal of inefficiency. In one 
company, however, the problem of 
paper work has been solved by com- 
bining six major accounting jobs 
into two swift machine operations. 
This particular company had been 
using what was essentially a manual 
system involving the hand-typing of 
invoices and hand-posting to the var- 
ious accounts. The new system, far 
more efficient and accurate, involves 
the use of an accounting machine 
which has been especially adapted 
for the specific needs of the com- 
pany. For the full story on the new 
accounting method see the article on 
page 60. 


eee \lodern office facilities and ma 
chines can cut down amazingly the 
number of processes and the amount 
of space and work necessary for the 
functions involved in the insurance 
industry. Many companies have in 
stalled equipment and have not only 
been highly pleased with the results 
themselves, but have favorably im- 
pressed others With their systems, 
serving as a vanguard for their wider 
usage. Premium Loan Administra- 
tion is the subject of an informative 
article by an executive in 
established 


a well- 


combinations company, 
describing the equipment and proce- 
dure employed in that company in 
originating, processing, and main 
Although 
the procedure simplifies many proc- 


taining loan information 


esses in the operation of a business, 
it is still relatively new and unfa 
miliar to most companies. The sug 
gestions and outlined procedure of a 
working operation are sure to prove 


helpful. See page 63 


ee° \ore and more people are buy 
ing more and more insurance these 
days, and many companies are grow- 
With this growth 
process must come an expansion of 


ing vigorously 


facilities, and this can mean a large 
expense output on office machines, 
which demand a larger personnel 
force and are thus expensive to oper- 
ate. An electronic computer, em- 
ployed in place of more conventional 
machines, can absorb several opera- 
tions and effect a savings in time, 
efficiency, and personnel. The author 
of the case history on page 67 tells 
of Savings Through Electronics in 
his company. 








of our full-time representatives, or 1 in 9, are 1959 


Million Dollar Round Table Members. 


of our full-time representatives have qualified as 
Million Dollar Round Table Members for 15 years 
or longer, or | in 10 of the 135 men with this 
outstanding record of achievement. 


of our full-time representatives, or | in 7, are Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. 


of our full-time representatives, or | in 3, received the 


1959 National Quality Award. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL HAS: 
1 in 13 of all 1959 MDRT Members 
1 in 22 of all active CLUs 


1 in 22 of all agents receiving the 
1959 NQA 








IN 1958 


our seventh consecutive all-time high year .. . 


More than a billion dollars of Massachusetts Mutual life 
insurance was sold. 


Men in their first and second years with us accounted for 
26% of our sales volume. 


The 662 men with our company five years or longer earned 
$13,088 per man, with one in six earning over $20,000. 


Our 100 leading salesmen earned an average of $30,357. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1651 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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editorial comment 


VOICES FROM THE PAST 


the best known celebrities are those in the entertain- 
ment and sporting worlds. Unfortunately, the fame of 
these personalities is usually rather brief, and the public 
forgets easily. 


\ MERICA MAKES much of its celebrities, and among 


One does not have to be a constant reader of obituary 
pages of newspapers to see frequent mention of celebri- 
ties of another time. Old-time motion picture stars, 
their pictures taken in 1925 or 1930, look out at us. 
Sometimes we see a boxer as he appeared in his prime. 
But it is when we read the obituary item that we find 
out how the celebrity spent his last days. 

Too often the years during which the stage, screen, 
or sports personality was not mentioned in the news- 
papers were years of little employment or degrading 
work. Without sufficient income the man who had for 
a brief time made hundreds of thousands subsequently 
lived years of squalor, bewildered by the change in his 
circumstances. 

We in life insurance who read the obituary of some- 
one who made a lot of money and then lost it should 
feel a twinge of conscience. With all our salesmanship, 
did we really try hard enough to reach him when he 
was making the money so that he would have enough 
coming to him when his income had fallen off and he 
needed regular checks so that he could live with dignity ? 


RULES FOR VARIABLE ANNUITIES 


N New JERSEY, a state which has authorized the 
care of variable annuity contracts, the state insur- 
ance department in October held a hearing to consider 
the adoption of regulations governing variable con- 
tracts. 

The particular objectives concern “(1) the attain- 
ment of appropriate balance between provision made for 
variable income under individual contracts on a variable 
basis and sources of income in predetermined dollar 
amount; (2) illustrations of benefits payable under any 
contract on a variable basis ; and (3) the procedure to be 
followed by the insurance company relative to invest- 
ments, held in connection with such contracts, which fail 
to continue to satisfy the statutory standards for new 
investments.” 

A summary of the provisions follows: 

In the matter of obtaining a proper balance between 
the variable annuity income and fixed dollar income a 
company is held responsible to satisfy itself that the 
amount invested in a variable annuity will not exceed 
that “which would be required to purchase the income 
in predetermined dollar amount which such annuitant 
could reasonably expect to receive.” 

This fixed-dollar income may be determined to con- 
sist of such things as pension, annuity, social security 
benefit or trust fund, or bonds, mortgages, or life insur- 
ance policies producing a fixed-dollar income. 


For November, 1959 


Questions on the application will bring out informa- 
tion on variable-dollar income previously arranged for, 
and on the sources of fixed-dollar income to attain the 
balance mentioned above. 

Because of the lack of experience with investment of 
funds received for variable contracts, companies would 


not be allowed to use which 


illustrations of benefits 
rely on past investment experience. 

If certain investments fail to meet “the applicable 
statutory standards for new investments” the company 
shall notify the commissioner, and subsequently dispose 
of such investments. 

Another provision requires similar notification with 
regard to investments which do not meet the require- 
ments of the company’s state of domicile. 

Whether or not the suggested rules are promulgated 
without change, the one certain to arouse the most in- 
terest—that dealing with ‘balance’ variable 
income and fixed-dollar contracts—is in the right di- 
rection. It may be that full discretion should be allowed 
to a company to decide the proportionate amount of 
premium that may go into variable annuities. A de- 
partment ruling on balance, however, should reassure 
those who may be fearful that even a few unwise buyers 
might put all their premium dollars ‘into the variable 
basket. 


between 


C.L.U. 


ROUND DEDICATION ceremonies were conducted in 
| esata for the new headquarters of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters, the American Soci- 
ety of C.L.U., the American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, and the Insurance Institute of 
America in Bryn Mawr, Pa. The organizations should 
be in their new quarters early in 1961. The new build- 
ing will be a fitting symbol of the progress of education 
in the insurance business since the initiation of 
institutions only a relatively short time ago. 


these 


FORWARD WITH EDUCATION 


| ee MANY years there have been some outstanding 
educational courses available in the life insurance 
field. Thus education is not news and gets less attention 
than it deserves. The life insurance business has been 
one of the leaders in education within business for so 
long that many of us do not realize the extraordinary in- 
crease in educational opportunities in life insurance dur- 
ing the past five years. The new educational courses 
and institutes are too many to mention, and any list 
would surely be incomplete, because they are increasing 
in number practically every month, It is certain that 
any agent or employee who has an interest in furthering 
his capacity should be able to find courses in his spe- 
cialty that will make him more valuable to the business 
and to the public. 





“Franklin really IS 
the next pasture...” 





JOSEPH L. MARION Marietta, Georgia 
September 29, 1959 


Mr. F. J. Budinger, Executive Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear Bud: 


When I read last month’s ad in the insurance magazines, “This 
is the Next Pasture,” I experienced a touch of nostalgia. You see, 
for a short time, some years ago, I tried the other side of the 
fence, made a modest living, and wondered if life insurance really 
offered the financial rewards a successful agent should expect. 


Fortunately I “took the bull by the horns,” jumped the fence 
back into the Franklin pasture, and my “wallet anemia” vanished. 
As you know, I have received President Becker’s personal assist- 
ance on several occasions in closing substantial sales. When I 
require special service from our Underwriting, Medical, and 
Actuarial Departments, I get it from the top with speed and 
efficiency, enabling me to devote my time to selling, with a mini- 
mum of delays and red tape. My Home Office associates are in 
reality working partners. 


I am now a life and qualifying member of the MDRT. Over 
the past five years my cash earnings have averaged better than 
$30,000 annually. In addition to playing golf twice a week, last 
year my wife, daughter and I spent six weeks in Europe; this 
year in the Pacific Northwest and Canada. 


Believe me, Bud, you were right. This is the greatest business 
in the world, and thanks to Franklin Life, I am in the right 
pasture. 





Cordially, 
Joseph L. Marion 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 


‘ 











Lhe Friendly 
FIRANTIKILEN ILIIFIE Soir 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 


exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Three and a Half Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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‘ife insuranee stocks 


measured solely by the trading done in over-the- 
counter markets throughout the country. A tremendous 
growth) in number of new life insurance companies 
formed during the six-year period 1953-1958 resulted 
in the addition of more than $150,000,000 in new re- 
sources largely through public financing. 


. sTOR DEMAND for life insurance shares cannot be 


There has 
been no slackening in the pace of new company forma- 
tions and for the first nine months of this year 73 such 
companies have been licensed with gross resources of 
$33,000,000. The foregoing total includes an offering 
of 1,065,000 shares at $5 each made by Georgia Inter- 
national Life Insurance Company, Atlanta. This offering 
was over-subscribed in two days and represents the 
largest initial public offering by a life insurance com- 
pany. In addition to the contributions to new compa- 
nies, sale of shares by existing companies raised a 
further $8,000,000 in resources bringing the total of 
new funds raised in the life insurance industry for the 
first nine months of 1959 to in excess of $41,000,000. 
The stock prices of life insurance shares retreated 
from their all-time high established at the close of 
August in line with the downward trend of the general 
stock market reflecting the many uncertainties that still 


cloud the horizon. Life stocks were somewhat lower 


during the middle of the month but recovered part of 


their losses posting their best prices at month end. 
Index of 30 Life Stocks decline of 
5.7% for the month of September closing at 187.0 from 
its previous month’s level of 198.4. 

The only life stock that showed a gain for the 
was Bankers National Life, up 5.3% 
declared a 714% dividend. The more actively 
traded issues showed the largest declines for the month 
with Monumental Life leading on the downside with a 


Best’s showed a 


month 


after directors 


stock 


loss of 10.8%. Those closely following with relative 
large declines were United States Life (9.3%), Re- 
public National Life (9.2%), Connecticut General 


(8.8% ), Aetna Life (8.5¢¢ ), Life & Casualty (84%), 
and Travelers (7.9%). 


of 


For the third quarter, life stocks were ahead 3.7% 
and recovered more than half of the accumulated loss for 
the first six months of the year. Liberty National Life 
had the best performance by far for the quarter 
gain of 34.1%. 
West Coast Life 
Chicago (16.4% ). 
opposite page, Liberty National Life’s gain of 55.4% 
for the first three quarters of 1959 is the outstanding 
highlight of our study. 


’ with a 
Good showings were also made by 
(18.1% ) United 


As can be seen im the study on the 


and Insurance of 


MARKET BID PRICES % CHANGI 

12-31 3-31 6-30 9-30 Ist 2nd 3rd Nine 

1958 1959 1959 1959 Quar Quar Quar Mos 
SSS FS ee ee $241 $242 $226 $247 0.4 6.6 9 25 
American National 10% 9% 834 9% 3.7 11.4 5.7 10.8 
Bankers National .... 24% 264 231% d23 9.2 12.1 75 3.1 
Beneficial Standard 155% 1336 al514 il6% 14.4 18.2 6.1 7.4 
Business Men’s Assur. 3934 40) 391 403 0.6 1.2 3.2 2.5 
California-Western .... 110 e104 106 113 4.0 1.9 6.6 13.0 
Commonwealth Life ... 27 2334 23 g20)3 12.0 1.1 10.4 3.9 
Connecticut General ... 358 350 329 340 2.2 6.0 3.3 5.0 
Continental Assurance . 168 167 159 146 0.6 19.0 8.2 8.6 
erankim Life ........ 83 76 e77 77% 8.4 11 0.3 2.4 
Government Employees . 148 115 128 j67 22.3 11.3 4.7 9.5 
ORS eae 24144 23% 22% 22 4.1 48 0.6 93 
Jefferson Standard .... 89 90% 85 92 1.7 6.1 8.2 3.4 
Kansas City Life ..... 1570 1600 1460 1440 1.9 87 14 Q 3 
Liberty National ...... 484 245 Hy, 60 16.6 0.6 34.1 55.4 
Life and Casualty .... 21% 21 22% 20 1.2 7.1 94 4] 
Life of Virginia ..... 53! b51! 55 49! 0.1 7.8 10.5 38 
Lincoln National ...... 252 208 212 220) 17.5 1.9 3.8 12.7 
Monumental Life ..... 65% 71 62 58 8.4 12.7 6.5 11.5 
National Life & Acc. .. 12014 114% 110% 110 5.0 3.5 8.3 
North American Life .. 20% c16! 16! 153 14.4 4.5 18.3 
Philadelphia Life ..... 7 £63 66 62 2.4 48 5.6 3.5 
Quaker City Life .... 47% c494 4934 49! 8.9 LA 1.0 8.9 
Republic National .... 63 73 69 69 15.9 5.5 95 
Southland Life ....... 130 124 k95 99 4.6 ye 4.2 1.5 
Southwestern Life .... 138 145 140 143 5.1 3.4 2.1 3.6 
Travelers Insurance .. 95% 8834 82! 85 6.8 7) 3.0) 10.8 
United Insurance ..... 50% h43 38 4414 29.2 12.6 16.4 31.4 
United States Life .... 46 43 433% 39 6.5 1.7 10.9 15.2 
West Coast Life ...... 43 39 36 42! 9.3 7.7 18.1 e. 
Index and Averages 191.0 184.5 180.3 187.0 3.4 2.3 3.7 2.1 

FOOTNOTES: After stock dividends as follows: (a) 2%; 

(b) 4%; (c) 5%; (d) 74%: (e) 10%; (f) 20%; (g) 25% 
(h) 50%; (j) 100%; (k) 1 for 3 (stock split). 
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Programming Business Computers by 
Daniel D. McCracken, Harold 
Weiss and Tsai-Hwa Lee. 


This book is written for the 
reader who lacks an extensive back- 
ground in mathematics but who is 
involved in or expects to be in- 
volved in day-to-day application of 
electronic computers to 
data processing 


business 
problems. Mr. 
McCracken is at present a private 
consultant in computer program- 
ming. Both Mr. Weiss and Mr. 
Tsai-Hwa Lee are with General 
Electric Company. 

The material in the book is 
divided into four natural parts. The 
first contains certain background 
information which is necessary to 
an understanding of the topics later 
considered. The second deals with 
coding covering the minimum body 
of knowledge required by a person 
doing actual programming or cod- 
ing. The third part discusses a 
number of more advanced topics 
which are perhaps not essential to 
the beginning coder but which are 


BANK LOANS 


ON 
VESTED RENEWALS 


THREE OR FOUR YEAR 
REPAYMENT 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


UNDERWRITERS CREDIT 
& 
GUARANTY CORP. 


PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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publications 


necessary for anybody wanting a 
deeper grasp and a broader back- 
ground, The book concludes with a 
summary of the steps involved in 
getting a computer application go- 
ing and a critical look at the ac- 
counting and auditing problems 
associated with electronic data proc- 


essing. 


510 pps; $10.25. Published by 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. 


An Organization Guide for Insur- 
ance Companies by T. J. Collum, 
assistant budget director, Nation- 
wide Insurance Companies. 


This book devotes itself to organ- 
ization planning as applied to prob- 
lems peculiar to the insurance indus- 
try. Much of the background was 
obtained by the author while serving 
as chairman of the Life Company 
Organization Committee of the Life 
Office Management Association. It 
has twelve chapters dealing with 
such items as Basic Organization 
Principles, Levels of Organization, 
Boards of Directors, General Man- 
agement, Middle and Supervisory 
Management, Committees and De- 
centralization. Appendices treat Ex- 
amples of Objectives, Basic Organi- 
zation Principles and a Bibliography. 

39 pps; $3.00 per copy with lower 
prices in quantity. Available from 
I. J. Collum, P.O. Box 204, Worth- 
ington, Ohio. 


Insurance Simplified by William A. 
Hyde 


Although this book may be used 
in class work effectively, it is not a 
text book as such, as the normal text 
book is part of the problem this book 
was written to solve, that is, 
forms but seldom inspires. 


it in- 
While 
the book is designed for the dual 
problem of instruction and motiva- 
tion of promising recruits, veteran 





insurance men will enjoy much of 
the contents. Eight chapters discuss 
property liability and life and acej- 
dent and health coverages, while ay- 
tomobile insurance is given 
lar treatment. 

$6.50 per copy. Published by the 
National Underwriter Company, 420 
East Fourth St., Cincinnati 2. Ohio 


particu- 


Legal Aspects of Life Insurance by 
Dan M. McGill, Ph.D., LU. 
Frederick H. Ecker, Professor of 
Life Insurance and executive direc- 
tor, S. S. Huebner Foundation for 
Insurance Education, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

This is a reprint, with minor mod- 
ifications, of the legal section of the 
comprehensive text, Life Insurance, 
by the same author. It is designed 
for use in Part III of the C.L.U, 
study program and will prove useful 
also to those persons having « spe- 
cial interest in the legal phases of 
life insurance. 

Starting with fundamental legal 
concepts, the book traces the forma- 
tion of a life insurance contract, the 
incontestable clause, the beneficiary, 
the assignment of life insurance con- 
tracts and protection against credi- 
tors. 


208 pps; $5.40 per copy. Piub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, /nc., 
Homewood, Illinois. 


What You Should Know about Mutual 
Funds by James L. Howard, Jr. 


This book is designed to give the 
life insurance agent an impartial pic- 
ture of the facts about this type of 
investment and how to cope intelli- 
gently with it. It is based on re- 
search by Program Director Leon- 
ard W. Ferguson, Ph.D. It outlines 
the various kinds of mutual funds 
or investment companies, describes 
the investment policies of mutual 
funds and gives a brief history of 
these funds from 1860 through the 
1929 depression to the present. The 
book also analyzes the financial li- 
abilities and obligations faced by the 
average man today, and suggests 
how to determine the investments 
designed best to meet these liabilt- 
ties. 

Published by the Life Insuranc 
Agency Management Association, 
170 Sigourney Street, Hartford 5, 
Conn. 
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John Philip Sousa’s special arrangements 
came from The Man from Equitable 


John Philip Sousa, famous Marine band leader, education, retirement. Living Insurance! This is 
composed Stars and Stripes Forever and many other what people everywhere are hearing about—on 
well-known marches. But his special insurance DOUGLAS EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS, over the entire 
arrangements were composed by The Man from CBS-TV network, and on ouR AMERICAN HERITAGE 
Equitable. Sousa not only received good protection on the full NBC-TV network. ©1959 The Equitable 
in case of death, but his program gave him guar- Life Assurance Society of the United States. Home 
anteed funds for living purposes—for emergencies, Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Living Insurance from EQUITABLE 



































GEORGE W. WARNECKE 
President 
George W. Warnecke & Co., Inc. 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 


ENDERS WHO WOULD make suc- 
| Sewer investments in apartment 
house mortgages today take on in- 
creasing responsibilities. This comes 
about the trend in apart- 
ment building has changed materi- 
ally in the past two years and a most 
careful evaluation of each loan pro- 
posed is necessary to insure a sound 
placement of funds. 


because 


Changed Conditions 


The change results largely in the 
redevelopment of a highly selective 
market of prospective tenants who 
can now, as they have not been able 
to for the past fifteen years, demand 
and get the kind of apartment ac- 
commodations they now want. There 
is, to be sure, a continuing demand 
for apartments in the upper rental 
($65 to $110 monthly per room) 
class but builders and lenders alike 
must be cognizant of the changed 
rental conditions and what must be 
done to assure a successful and sta- 
ble rental experience. 

Since the advent of this newly se- 
lective market, brought about by the 
steady increase in apartment house 
construction since the war, our or- 
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ganization, acting as advisor both to 
builders and lenders, has advocated 
the addition of a plus factor (approx- 
imately 5% of construction cost) to 
be wisely spent on finishing the ap- 
pointments in the apartment. 


False Economy 


added investment often 
makes the difference between suc- 
and failure of an apartment 
project, particularly from the lend- 
er’s point of view. A structure built 
without the appointments and con- 
veniences it can and should provide 
has a poor chance for rapid rentals, 
and may never reach its full earning 


This 


cess 





Careful evaluation necessary 


potential. It can easily be seen that 


cost cutting in the finishing of such 
buildings is false economy of a very 


serious sort. 

The need for extra finish appeal— 
more than necessary in the 
builder’s market which existed un- 
til two years ago—is felt not only 
when the building in question is new, 
but throughout the life of the struc- 
ture. If the apartments do not offer 
the conveniences and features com- 
mensurate with the rentals being 
asked, leases will not be renewed, 
and turnover will be a_ problem. 
Moreover, in the event of a recession, 
inexpensively and poorly finished 
apartments are the first to be let go. 
In the early 1930's, it soon became 
clear that had to be 
made first on those buildings which 
had been built with an eye toward 
economy rather than quality and 
rental appeal. 


was 


foreclosures 


Analysis of the Plans 


Keeping these factors in mind, we 
see that a careful analysis of the 
plans for a proposed building must 
be made if the lender is to receive 
full and lasting value for money, and 
make sure that the merchandise in 
which he is investing is the best 
which can be had for the price. The 
following are some of the elements 

{(Cantinued on page 76) 
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‘ 2 3 OUTSTANDING REASONS 
py WHY YOUR SALESMEN 
; -y. WILL SELL BETTER... 


WITH COLBURN PRODUCED 
M-P* FILMS 


ACCEPTABILITY 


A film presentation has an interest and 

-, excitement factor that makes it easier for 

}) the salesman to secure appointments. 
He will find too, that his prospect’s wife 

is much more likely to become interested, 

attentive, and convinced by a film presentation. 


the . ‘ . 
. BELIEVABILITY 
such 
very To the prospect, the film presentation is the voice of an 
, ‘x, authoritative, unbiased third party. As such he will be more 
a inclined to believe and act on the facts presented. The film 


; 7. ae = jae = too, will be more effective than the vast majority of salesmen 
the =i us ; in making use of strong emotional appeals. 





un- 

only 

new, PRODUCTIBILITY 

truc- Salesmen will make more calls... more sales. No matter how tired 

offer or out-of-sorts the salesman may be, he can rely on the film for a 

com- “letter perfect,” enthusiastic sales presentation. With the 

being aid of the film, that “one-more-call” is far easier 

~wed. and more likely to be made. 

blem. *Motivation-Presentation 

ssion, 

ished 

et go. 

came 

to be 

which 

yward 

and 

id, we 
of the 
* must , ‘ , . 
| ne HOW COLBURN ASSOCIATES CAN HELP YOu. We have produced 21 Motivation-Presentation films for the 
“eceive 
y, and insurance industry that have aided in the sale of over $1 billion of insurance. With this wealth of experience in producing 
ise in ‘ ; ; ,; 
ht 1 films for the insurance industry, we would welcome the opportunity of discussing with you the possibility of either 
e best 
> The sound slidefilms or motion pictures for use in your sales, training or recruiting programs. There’s no obligation .. . 


ements ... Why not write or telephone us today! 


e New | YVOHN COLBURN ASSOCIATES, INC. 1122 CENTRAL AVE., WILMETTE, ILL. * Alpine 1-8520 * Chicago: BRoodway 3-2310 

















JOHN R. HERZFELD 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 


Houston, Texas 


NDER THE LIFE Insurance Com- 

pany Income Tax Act of 1959, 
life insurance companies are taxed 
on their income from all sources for 
the first time in thirty-eight years. 
They have thus become subject to 
many income tax provisions which 
they could formerly ignore. This 
paper is devoted to a discussion of 
some of these provisions. 


Tax Implications 


Under the new Act, the income 
tax liability of a life insurance com- 
pany is based partly on complicated 
actuarial calculations, and partly on 
the application of general tax prin- 
ciples. Therefore, the cooperation 
of the actuary and the general tax 
practitioner should produce mate- 
rial benefits to the companies which 
encourage it. From now on every 
business decision made by a life in- 
surance company will have income 
tax implications; the cost of ignor- 
ing these implications can be very 
high. 

The Federal income tax is one of 
the largest expenses of doing busi- 
ness, and this expense can often be 
cut by careful advance planning and 
good return preparation without 
giving up the economic advantages 
of a profitable transaction. Good 
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return preparation will reduce taxes 
through proper’ elections and 
through reporting to the taxpayer's 
best advantage what has already 
been done. The tax planner sug- 
gests ways of handling proposed 
transactions so as to produce the 
lowest future tax. 

Under the new Act, a life in- 
surance company pays a 25% tax 
on its net long-term capital gain, 
if any; plus a tax at the regular 
corporate rates on the sum of the 
following three items: 

1. The taxable investment income 
or the gain from operations, which- 
ever is the lesser ; 

2. One-half of the excess (if any) of 
the gain from operations over the 
taxable investment income; and 

3. The amount removed from ‘“‘pol- 
icyholders’ surplus.”” This item ap- 
plies only to stock companies. 

A loss from operations cannot be 
offset against an amount removed 
from policyholders’ surplus.? 

The starting point for computing 
the taxable investment income is the 
“investment yield” which is the ex- 
cess of gross investment income ? 
(including net short-term capital 
gain for 1959 and subsequent years) 
over investment expenses, real estate 
expenses, depreciation, depletion, 
and noninsurance business deduc- 
tions.* Each item of income and ex- 
pense which goes to make up the 
investment yield is then multiplied 
by (1 — P/I) to arrive at the “life 





INCOME TAX 


insurance company’s share” of such 
item.* In this factor, P represents 
the “policy and other contract li- 
ability requirements” as defined in 
Section 805,° and I is the 


nvest- 
ment yield. The taxable invest- 
ment income includes only the 


life insurance company’s share of 
the items of investment yield. Sim- 
ilarly, the exclusion for tax-exempt 
interest, the deduction for partially 
tax-exempt interest, and the divi- 
dends received deduction all are to 
be determined with reference to 
only the life insurance company’s 
share of these types of income, un- 
less the taxpayer can show that this 
will result in a tax on those items. 
This provision will probably pro- 
duce considerable litigation. 


Gain from Operation 


“Gain from operations” includes 
the company’s income and expenses 
from all sources (except net long- 
term capital gain). Only the com- 
pany’s share of the investment yield 
is included in gain from operations, 
but the factor used here is (1 
R/I) where R is the “required inter- 
est” as defined in Section 809(a) 
(2) and I is the investment yield. 
Not only does this factor produce a 
different result from that of the tax- 
able investment income factor, but 
the effect of an added dollar of in- 
vestment income is also different. 
In the factor (1 — P/I), P is so 
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PROBLEMS 


defined that if I increases P will also 
increase, though by a_ smaller 
amount. But in the factor (1 
R/I), R is entirely independent of 
I? Every company is affected dif- 
ferently by these computations, de- 
pending on the types of investment 
income it receives and on many other 
circumstances. 


Special Deductions 


Three special deductions are al- 
lowed in computing 
erations : 


gain from op- 


1. Dividends to policyholders ; 

The greater of ten per cent of the 
increase in reserves for nonpartici- 
pating contracts or three per cent of 
the current year’s premiums on non- 
participating least 
five years 


contracts for at 
; and 
3. Two per cent of group insurance 
premiums, but the aggregate deduc- 
tions under this provision for all 
years cannot exceed 50% of such 
premiums for the current year. 
These three special deductions are 
limited in the aggregate to $250,000 
plus the excess, if any, of the gain 
from operations before special de- 
ductions over the taxable investment 
income. For example, if the taxable 
investment income is $1,000,000, the 
gain from operations before special 
deductions is $1,050,000, and the 
special deductions (apart from the 
limitation) are $500,000, then only 
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$300,000 ($1,050,000 minus $1,000 - 
000 plus $250,000) will be allowed. 
The gain from operations would 
therefore be $750,000 and that would 
the life insurance company 
taxable income since this is less than 
the taxable investment income. Con- 
siderable tax planning will probably 
be directed toward getting the most 
benefit out of these special deduc- 
tions. 


also be 


In this discussion the special 
deductions will be called “the Sec- 
tion 809(f) deductions.” 

Life insurance companies are also 
allowed an “operations loss deduc- 
tion” which is discussed later on in 
this paper. 

Besides tax-exempt and partially 
tax-exempt interest and part of the 
dividends certain other 
amounts of income are not currently 
taxed under the 
amounts are: 

1. One-half of the excess of the gain 
from operations over the taxable in- 


received, 


new law. These 


vestment income ; 
2. The offset by the deduc- 
tion for increases in nonparticipating 


income 


reserves: and 
The income offset by the deduc- 
tion for group insurance premiums. 


In the case of the stock compan- 
ies, the three numbered items are to 
be taxed eventually when distributed 
to the stockholders. To keep track 
of these amounts, stock companies 
are required to maintain two “ac- 
counts’ —in reality 
titled 


memorandum 


records ‘policyholders’ sur- 


and “shareholders’ 


plus” 
The policyholders’ 
creased by the 


surplus.” 
surplus is in- 
three items listed 
above, starting with zero on January 


1, 1959. It is reduced by: 


holders af- 


ter shareholders’ surplus is exhaus 


1. Distributions to stock 


ted, plus tax thereon as discussed 
below ; and 

2. Voluntary ® or mandatory trans 
fers to shareholders’ surplus, plus 


the tax on such transfers. 


Phase 3 Tax 


Any such reduction of policyhold 
ers’ surplus is included in taxable in 
come and the resulting 
called phase 3 


tax (the so- 
itself 


treated as a taxable reduction of a 


tax) is also 


icyholders’ surplus. For example, 
tax wii 
$48 from 
policyholders’ to shareholders’ sur- 


the company is in the 52% 
ket and elects to transfer 


plus the reduction of policyholders’ 


surplus will be not $48 but $100, 
because $100 minus 52% tax will 
leave $48.° The formula for this 


T (—), where 


D is the reduction of policyholders’ 
surplus and also the amount included 
in taxable is the 
transferred to shareholders’ surplus 
or distributed to the stockholders af- 
ter exhaustion of shareholders’ 
plus, and r is the effective income tax 
rate. 


computation is D 


income, T amount 


sur- 
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YOU may be the man qual- 
ified in Life and Accident 
and Sickness Insurance who 





is ready to step up to the 
General Agent level. 


Old Line Life offers such a 
man Agency Building op- 
portunities... You'll receive 
the sales material, plans, 
commissions, assistance and 
know-how you need to do 
the job successfully. 

Act now — write for full 
details. Learn what we can 
do to make your step a 
rewarding one — 


For full details write F. D. 
GUYNN, VP and Director 
of Agencies. Dept. B-I | 
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Tax Problems —Continued 


After policyholders’ surplus has 
reached a ceiling, any further addi- 
tions must be transferred to share- 
holders’ surplus and the tax paid on 
such transfer.1! This is mainly to 
prevent the accumulation of large 
amounts of untaxed underwriting in- 
come by companies which 
mostly term insurance. 

The entire policyholders’ surplus 
is taxed if in any year the company 
is not an insurance company or if 
for two consecutive years it fails to 
qualify as a life insurance company. 
One exception to this rule is a tax- 
free combination of life insurance 
companies. In such a combination, 
the policyholders’ surplus is not 
taxed but the surplus amounts of the 
companies are simply combined. 

Starting January 1, 1959, life in- 
surance company dividends are eligi- 
ble for the $50 exclusion and the 4% 
credit provided by Sections 116 and 
34. 

Many of the terms used in the 
new law will sound familiar to an 
actuary or life insurance company 
executive; for example, gain from 
operations, investment income, pol- 
icyholders’ surplus. Unfortunately, 
the resemblance is misleading, be- 
cause the meaning of these terms as 
used in the Internal Revenue Code 
\is quite different from that in the 
Annual Statement. It is extremely 
important to remember that data 
from the company’s books or Annual 
| Statement must be adjusted under 
the tax rules before they can be used 
|for tax planning or return purposes. 
| The new law contains many im- 
| portant provisions which could not 
| be covered in this paper without ex- 
| panding it into a book, The entire 
| Act should be studied by every life 
insurance company—ignoring it may 
become expensive. 


write 





Accounting Methods 


Until 1953, life insurance com- 
panies had to use the cash method 
of accounting for income tax pur- 
poses. For the years 1954 through 
1957, they had a choice of using 
either the cash or the accrual 
method ; however, since all compan- 
ies had previously been forced to 
use the cash method, very few 
changed over to the accrual method. 
Now, starting with the year 1958, 








life insurance companies must yse 
the accrual method of accounting, 
For income tax purposes, a taxpayer 
on the accrual method reports jp. 
come when all the events have oc. 
curred which entitle the t xpayer to 
the income and its amount can be 


ascertained with reasonable  cer- 
tainty.'- For example, interest js 
generally earned by the passage of 
time. Therefore, the interest to be 
accrued for a given taxable year js 
the interest attributable to the bal- 
ances outstanding during that year 
even though it may not be -ollected 
nor even be payable unti subse- 
quent period. 
Dividends 

On the other hand, a taxpayer 
who is engaged to accomplish a spe- 
cific task and who will not be en- 


titled to any fee whatever wiless he 


does accomplish the task, can nor- 
mally not accrue any part of the fee 
until the task is actually completed. 
That is because until then he would 


not have earned any fee. Dividends 
do not accrue with the passage of 
time but must be reported in the 
year in which they are uncondition- 
ally made available to the stockhold- 
ers, which would normally be the 
year in which the dividend is re- 
ceived. This rule applies to pre- 
ferred as well as to common stock, 
The fact that the Annual Statement 
form for life insurance companies 
contains references to “accrued div- 
idends” would not affect the tax 
rule. The Revenue Service has ruled 
that “amounts paid for accrued divi- 
dends on purchases” cannot be off- 
set against dividends received for 
Federal income tax purposes." 

In some cases, income may be 
taxed before it is actually earned. 
That 
come is collected in advance and the 


would be the case where in- 


taxpayer receives the advance col- 
lections without any restrictions as 
to the disposition of the money. For 
example, if a land owner on the ac- 
crual method rents his land for three 
years and collects the entire three- 
year rental immediately, he must in- 
clude the entire amount in income in 
the year he collects it, even though 
a portion of it is attributable to fu- 
ture periods. 

Regardless of the year of pay- 
ment, an expense is deductible by an 
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accrual method taxpayer when all 
events have occurred which fix the 
taxpayer’s liability, and the amount 
of the expense is reasonably ascer- 
tainable. If the taxpayer contests 
his liability, he cannot accrue the ex- 
pense until he loses the contest and 
becomes obligated to pay the ex- 
pense, or until he concedes his liabil- 
ity, or until he pays it even though 
he continues to contest it, whichever 
of these events occurs first.’® 

Under some circumstances, a tax- 
payer is allowed to deviate from his 
regular method of accounting and to 
use some special method. Of these 
special methods, the installment 
method deserves mention. If a tax- 
payer sells real estate or makes a 
casual sale of personal property for 
a price exceeding $1,000, he may 
use the installment method if the 
payments received by him in the 
year of the sale do not exceed 30% 
of the selling price. If these condi- 
tions are met and the taxpayer 
makes a proper election in his re- 
turn for the year of the sale, he can 
report the gain from the sale ratably 
as the sales price is collected, and 
thus spread the gain over more than 
one taxable period. 


The Accrual Method 


As mentioned above, most life in- 
surance company returns for 1957 
were filed on the cash method; for 
1958 they must be prepared on the 
accrual method. To prevent income 
from going untaxed or deductions 
unused because of the change-over, 
the new provisions require life in- 
surance companies which used the 
cash method for 1957 to make a spe- 
cial computation. They must com- 
pute the accrued income and _ ac- 
crued expenses at December 31, 
1957, as to those items which were 
taxable or deductible under the 1957 
law. One-tenth of these accruals is 
then used as an adjustment to 1957 
income, and the 1957 tax is recom- 
puted with certain relief modifica- 
tions. If the recomputed tax is lower 
than the original tax, the life insur- 
ance company can multiply the dif- 
ference by ten and treat the result 
as though it had paid that much tax 
on account of 1959, thus reducing 
its 1959 tax liability and possibly be- 
coming entitled to a refund. If the 
recomputed tax is higher, the life 
insurance company must pay ten 

(Continued on page 80) 
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REINSURANCE 


For more than 90 years, 
Connecticut General has been 
progressively active in reinsurance. 


Our long experience in all 
phases of life insurance makes it 
possible for Connecticut General 
to supplement a company’s 
program for issuing 

any type of personal insurance. 


We would welcome the opportunity 
to call at your office 
to explain our facilities in detail. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 


LIFE...ACCIDENT...HEALTH...GROUP INSURANCE 
PRNGION PLANES... 0.22. ccsca ESTABLISHED 1865 











=. Blue collar. 
ereen dollar 


Nobody is geared to sell the great middle-income Life 
Farm “Family Insurance Man” 


like the State 


Almost two-thirds of all Ordinary Life is sold to people 


market 


who earn less than $10,000 a year. Almost one-third 
goes to people who make less than ‘ 

Consider how the State Farm auto-fire-life agent is 
equipped to serve this vast middle market. 

He is the “un-loneliest” of all agents—already well 
financed by earnings from auto insurance, already known, 
respected and expected in his clients’ homes. 

For many, he is the only insurance man interested in 


their Life business. He has occasion to deliver a highly 


satisfactory auto claim check to one out of three, every 
year. What better climate for raising the subject of life 
insurance? 

We believe our companion line approach and ‘‘Market- 
ing Partnership” between company and agent is the answer 
to serving this great and growing market. We perform 
time-consuming detail work for the agent. He is freed to 
serve a large volume of modest-income families. He ear- 
nestly seeks this type of business. And among all insurance 


men, he is uniquely able to thrive on it. 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 


Companion company of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. Home Offices: Bloomington, IIlinoils 
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Proper Prospecting and Dignity 


R. K. LINDOP 


Consultant for Loyal Protective 
Life Insurance Company 


HAVE BEEN in the accident and 

health and life insurance business 
all of my working life, long enough 
to learn and long enough to realize 
that the greatest asset is the mistakes 
] have made in the past and refuse 
to make again. When I entered this 
business, | was hungry. This busi- 
ness has given me money, but best 
of all, it has brought me a simple and 
It has brought 
me, my family and those close to me 
in my business a full economic life, 
a fully dignified life and one which 
has sold all of us on the intrinsic 
goodness of capitalism. 


dignified existence. 


I advise any young man who is 
entering the business of protecting 
the American public against sickness 
and accident and premature death 
and penniless old age to look sharply 
at this business. Is he looking into 
it with methods which have caused 
a number of people to fail or is he 
going to stop and think 
and see—look and listen—as to the 
logical reasons why everyone should 
be willing to hear why they will have 
to have money to get well when they 
are sick or hurt, and why everyone 
should be interested in leaving his 
or her family well provided for if 
they die too soon, and realize that 
every mortal is interested in a decent 
old age rather than poverty ? 


( | serve 


Money With Dignity 


Now it is true that all people want 
to know how to avoid the catastro- 
phes which life can bring upon them 
if they do not listen to a good ac- 
cident and health and life insurance 
man. It is a fact that most persons 
will face catastrophe at some time. 
It is also true that any accident and 
health insurance salesman, through 
the method of cold 


canvass, tries 
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literally to bludgeon the public into 
hearing a story which the public 
should be glad to receive. When 
I entered this business, I demanded, 
first, that I have the dignity and 
second, that I make money, because 
I did not want the money without 
dignity. Therefore, | immediately 
made up my mind that I would not 
cold canvass offices and office build- 
ings, making a nuisance of myself, 
being insulted several times a day 
and eventually probably 
the money which | did make in this 
fashion, 


despising 


A Philosophy of Life 


To continue in this business, vou 
must prospect properly. Secondly, 
prospecting is not a business pro- 
cedure—it is rather a philos yphy of 
life. What do I mean by this state 
ment? I mean that you must so con- 
duct yourself in your entire life, es- 
pecially in your life as a purveyor of 
the truth to the American Public. 
that this public gets such a_ high 
opinion of you that it wants to share 
you with its friends and those of 
whom they think most. 

We will now personify our mean 
ing that prospecting is a philosophy 
rather than a business procedure be- 
cause it does concern itselt largely 
with the fact that your client has 
gained such a high opinion of you as 
a man that he wants to share you 
with others whom he highly respects. 

Right at this point, it must be 
emphasized that your client owes 
you nothing. Don’t laugh this state- 
ment off. It is one of the most 
philosophical truths to drive into the 
brain of a new recruit in this busi- 
ness. The new man in this business 
is constantly seeking to earn a living. 
With this franticism, there is a nor- 
mal desire to be helped in earning 
the living and this feeling can come 
close to begging if one is not careful. 
No one respects a beggar. Avoid the 


thought that anyone owes you any 
thing client. He 


has just bought a policy from you 


especially your 
True, you have given him more than 
value received but the fact remains 
that you have made a commission 
out of your client. This is the way 
you make your living. He owes you 
nothing for having solved the horri 
ble problem of life, namely the hor 
rible cost of getting well when he is 
sick or hurt because he will forever 
be thankful that he saw you and, 
right 


at this point, he must be told 
that he owes you nothing but that he 
owes his friends everytl Ing It is 
highly unlikely tl at his friet 
automatically protect themselves 
against the cost of getting well when 
they are sick or hurt, which has 


wrecked thousands of 


families, 
less that friend talks to vou and has 
properly analyzed for him the prob 
lem which the living of life has cre 
ated and obtains from you the per 
fect s« ution for that problem. How, 
basically, do vou bring this feeling to 
your client, so that he has such high 
respect for you that he instinctively 
wants to share you and your knowl 
edge with his friends. It is in the 
following manner: 


Close Relationship 


1. First, by having approached 
prospecting 
method. In other words, a person 
who had thought 


your client by the 


well of him and 


who was his 1 friend had 


originally indicated that he 


persona 
wished 
yau to see him concerning the prod 
sold to the 
original client who was the 
This fact makes the 
relationship between you and the 


uct which you _ had 
name 
giver. alone 
prospect extremely close. I repeat, 
do not i 


torce your Way 


prospect's presence. You are an in 
In more or 
less concrete fashion, the 


vitee. You are expected. 


prospect 


tN 
mi) 








Prospecting with Dignity—Continued 


knows what you are going to talk to 
him about, namely, protecting him- 
self and his family when he is sick 
or hurt. The prospect further 
knows that you had shown your 
product to his friend and that his 
friend spent his good hard-earned 
money to protect himself with you. 
Whether you realize it or not, this 
is about 40% of the sale. 





WHEN IN DETROIT 
STOP AT THE 
PARK SHELTON HOTEL 


In the 

heart of 
The 
Motor City 











Here you'll enjoy the relaxed and 
friendly hospitality of Detroit’s 
finest hotel, the PARK SHELTON 
(for your convenience there is ad- 
joining indoor parking—you step 
from your car into your room). 


The PARK SHELTON is the trav- 
eler’s delight and the smartest 
address in Detroit. You'll enjoy 
entertaining friends or treating 
yourself at the Crystal Room,a 
gourmet’s pleasure; at the Sap- 
phire Room, the ‘nite-spot’ in 
Detroit, entertainment nightly; or 
the Dutch Coffee House, good food 


moderately priced. 
LXquished 


Pairk Shelton Hota 


WOODWARD AND EAST KIRBY 


Detroit, Michigan TR 5-9500 
Charlies 8. Loftis, Genera/ Manager 
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It should be understood that any 
prospecting approach does, within 
itself, remove a tremendous amount 
of being resisted. The prospecting 
approach also removes any subter- 
fuge from the interview. Instead, 
the prospect is willing to lend you 
his ears for approximately thirty 
minutes. He says he will listen. 
Don’t let us forget that most of the 
world’s basic ignorance is based 
upon the fact that most of us do not 
listen. Right at this point, it is para- 
mount and absolutely necessary that 
you know your story—your presen- 
tation of your product. 


Perfect ''Lines" 


2. Are you a professional? If so, 
you will find that your prospect will 
again, as under topic #1 listed 
above, begin to gain respect for you. 
He will begin to say to himself in a 
most unconscious fashion—‘My 
friend sent quite a guy to see me.” 
In other words, we are no different 
from actors. We occupy the stage 
in an interview, at the most two and 
one-half times a day for an average 
five day week. Our lines must be 
perfect. John Barrymore, in his 
prime, did not slur nor muff a line. 
When he became old and sick, he 
did. People went to see him on the 
stage and left with tears in their 
eyes remembering his former true 
greatness. You don’t have the repu- 
tation and you don’t have the ability 
of John Barrymore. You don’t have 
your name in electric lights on the 
marquee of the theater. You don’t 
have books written about you. You 
are not the public idol he was. 
You are just a fine representative 
American businessman sent to tell 
a story. Make it perfect. Make it 
so your prospect—whether he buys 
or does not buy—will say upon your 
leaving, “Mister, you are a profes- 
sional. You are absolutely convinc- 
ing. You know your business, and 
your conversation and demonstra- 
tion have been clear and concise. | 
am glad that my friend sent you to 
see me. I now know what my prob- 
lem is and I believe in you and your 
product.” 

These words or a paraphrase of 
them are what you want to be in the 
prospect's mind and, before long, 
this prospect has become your client. 
This is another rung on the ladder 





of success. This is another phase of 
the philosophy of making this man 
to whom you are speaking want to 
share you with his friends. 

3. The third point of convincing 
your clients that they should share 
you with their friends is your abso- 
lutely gentlemanly approach. Be 
sure that you speak English properly, 
Be sure that you stress the negatives 


in the policy contract, as you «‘o the 
positives. Be sure you tell the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. Be 


sure that you are well groome«! and 
that your hands are clean; that your 
third party material is neat an: well 
bound, and that you speak in « well 
modulated voice. Remember that 
you are an invitee into the pros- 
pect’s office; that you 
consider yourself as a guest and 
only on one matter do you defer to 
no man and that is your knowledge 


home or 


of the policy you are selling and of 
the problem that the man before you 
has and his supreme confidence in 


you that you have the answer ; the 
solution to his problem which the 
very living of life made for him. 
Be a dignified servant of humanity. 
3e proud of your profession. Ask 
nothing of them but to listen. The 
rewards are success, dignity and a 
true spirit of helpfulness which 
gives your walk a certain jauntiness 
—gives your eyes a certain clarity 
most men never possess. 

4. When the sickness and accident 
policy finally is issued by your com- 
pany, telephone your client, the 
insured, and tell him that his pro- 
tection has arrived; that his worry 
over the problem of cost necessary 
to get well when he is sick or hurt 
no longer exists. Tell him that he 
can now live audaciously. Tell him 
to take business risks which good 
conscience forbade him to take here- 
tofore. Tell him that he is insured. 
Make an appointment to deliver his 
policy to the insured. At the ap- 
pointed time, make the delivery. Go 
over every important feature of this 
policy—both positive and negative 
—with the insured. Read it to him. 
Show him that he got exactly what 
he bought. Remember that is what 
Americans are hungry for. In most 
articles we purchase, we don't get 
exactly what we bought. Demon- 
strate to the client that you know 
your business; that your company 
has integrity ; that you do not falsify 
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while selling; that you are a profes- 
sional \gain, you are not only 
helping your insured, but this is the 
beginning of your free service to him. 
You could have mailed the policy 
to him or you could have gone in 
and told a couple of jokes and the 
chances are he would never have 
read thie policy. He should read it. 
He should know exactly what he 
had or does not have. The insurance 
industry of America is capable of 
solving the problem of the American 
public. We need private initiative 
to solve man’s insurance problems 
in this country. We don’t need too 
many fringe benefits. We need 
money to buy our own protection. 
We need professionals in this busi- 
ness who tell the truth; deliver the 
truth and serve with truth. 

5. In the further effort to estab- 
lish my belief that prospecting is a 
philosophy rather than a_ business 
procedure, you must inform your 
client that you will render him serv- 
ice when he is sick or hurt; that 
you are not a fly-by-night in this 
business—in one day and out three 
days later; that you will be on call 
whenever he needs you concerning 
any insurance problem which may 
occur in his life. My clients have 
been taught to tell my secretary im- 
mediately after they have consulted 
a physician when they are sick or 
hurt. We have always given forty- 
eight hour service. We have sent 
flowers to every hospital patient. 
We have delivered checks. We de- 
sire no reward for these services. 
They are due and owing and I 
believe that we have found that our 
clients are more than satisfied with 
us and our service. They must be 
because they have made us success- 
ful by sending us to all persons for 
whom they have high regard. We 
have sold most of these people. We 
have no center of influence except 
truth and service. It is our job to 


~t 


{ people. 

will follow the five pre- 
cepts listed above you will find that 
men do respect you; that your way 
of life is a most decent path to fol- 
low. You will find that men consider 
you on a par with their doctor and 
lawyer. You will find that there 
is no one in your community who 
cannot approach disaster and_ to 
whom charity must be extended in 
time of need. You will find that you 
have learned a lesson. It is this: 
we all must give before we can get. 
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612 West 47th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 








Outstanding Now 
SALES WINNERS! 


by Wisconsin National Life 


GUARANTEED INSURABILITY PLAN 

6 options — Ages 24 through 40 

GUARANTEED RENEWABLE FAMILY SECURITY PLAN 
FOR HOSPITAL AND SURGERY 

First-dollar or $50 deductible coverage 


INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 

Tops in disability protection! 

PROVID-O-MATIC TO MAKE YOUR HOME SECURE 
A true mortgage protection plan 


CANCER AND DREAD DISEASE POLICY 
$7.50 individual — $15.00 family 

For complete information write AGENCY DEPT. 
WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
General Agency openings in Wis., Minn., Mich., 


Ill. and Ind, 











Assistance to Our Field Force 





 4out of 5 fathers'§ 
| need this 











THE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF VIRGINIA 


When Life of Virginia introduced its new simplified programming ap- 
proach with the Protection Check-List, the 24 sheet outdoor poster above 
appeared for a month’s showing in some 120 cities and towns throughout 
the company’s territory. 
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The initial poster was followed by this one, again in some 120 cities and 
towns for a month’s showing. Accompanying this outdoor advertising was 
newspaper and radio copy, direct mail, and sales literature. Results of the 
Protection Check-List sales promotion and advertising program combined 
with the enthusiastic support of the agency organization: sales volume up 
materially; average size of policies up substantially. 




















CARROL M. SHANKS 


President 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


HAT DO WE expect from our 
BY cconceni system? By what 
standards do we judge our economic 
What the 


important economic objectives we 


performance ? are most 


are seeking ? 

\lthough we have many subsidi- 
ary goals, it seems to me that our 
basic economic objectives are these : 
(1) A rapid, yet steady, growth in 
the total output of goods and serv- 
(2) A high utilization of our 
labor force. (3) A 
(4) A fair distribution of 
output among the members of our 
economic society. 


ices. 
stable level of 
prices. 


Stand or Fall 


[ am convinced that our success 
in achieving any one of these goals 
depends heavily on our ability to 
achieve the other three. Far from 
being incompatible, these goals stand 
or fall together. We can, of course, 
stumble along with our eyes fixed 
on only one, or two, of these objec- 
tives. But we will not achieve maxi- 
mum fulfillment of any one of these 
goals until we work out a program 
for the achievement of all of them. 

The development of such a pro- 
gram is being hindered today by 
three popular misconceptions con- 
cerning the 
these four basic objectives. 


between 
First, 
there is a tendency to assume that 


relationship 
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the first 
That is, it is assumed that if we have 
high employment we will automati- 
cally rapid growth rate. 
Second, there is a tendency to as- 


two goals are identical. 


have a 


sume that the second and third goals 
are incompatible. That is, we are 
told that the goal of high employ- 
ment cannot be achieved unless we 
are willing to sacrifice the goal of 
Third, there is wide- 
spread failure to recognize that the 
fourth goal—a fair distribution of 
our output—cannot be achieved un- 
less we succeed with the third goal 


stable prices. 


stable prices. 
discuss each of 
three misconceptions, and then out- 


line a 


I want to these 


program which I believe 
would be a step forward toward the 


achievement of all four goals. 


Four basic objectives 








Economic Growt 
The 


nomic growth and 


h and High Em 
goal of rapid eco 


he goal of high 


ployment. 


T 
t 
employment are obviously closely 


related, but they are not identical. 


There have been in the past, and 
there are today, many societies 
where everyone is fully employed, 


yet growth in output is very slow. 


There have been years in our own 


recent history when employment 


was high, yet output moved ahead 
at far less than the 


historical average 


rate. Each of these objectives—high 
owth—is 


employment and rapid g1 


desirable and important, but in 


working out a program to achieve 
them we must remember that they 
are to a certain extent 


We « 


example, that 


distinct and 


separate. innot assume, for 

a policy designed to 

produce high employment will nec- 
ye 


essarily give us a high growth rate. 
We 


and to achieve them we must 


want both of these objectives, 


TecoYg 


nize the requirements of each. 


Capital Equipment 


Economic growth does not 


stem 
primarily from rising employment ; 
more and 


This 


it stems primarily from 

better capital equipment can 
{Ut} 

be demonstrated easily by pointing 


out that the labor force in the United 


States grows about 1.5% a year. 
Once high employment has_ been 
established, our national output can 
thereafter grow from this source by 


only 1.5% a year. In practice, how 


grown from 


ever, our output has 
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Basic Goal—Continued 


3.0 to 3.5% a year, and this has 
occurred in the face of a reduction 
in the average work week. The ex- 
planation lies in the steady increase 
in output per manhour, which in 
turn is made possible only by im- 
proved work techniques and more 
modern and efficient capital equip- 
ment, 

A rapid growth rate—in this 
country or any other country—can 
be secured only through rapid im- 
provement in capital equipment, but 
to be fully effective the improve- 
ment in our capital plant must be 
coupled with high employment. Our 
national policies must therefore be 
keyed to high employment and to 
positive inducements to step up the 
replacement of outmoded and obso- 
lete capital equipment. The Mc- 
Graw-Hill Department of Econom- 
ics estimates that $95 billion of the 
current capital plant of U. S. manu- 
facturing companies, in the opinion 
of the companies themselves, is 
obsolete. If we want more rapid 
growth, we need policies which will 
provide direct incentives to more 
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rapid replacement and moderniza- 
tion of our capital plant. 

High Employment and_ Stable 
Prices. The second misconception 
concerning our four basic economic 
goals is the notion that in a free 
enterprise economy it is impossible 
to have both high employment and 
stable prices. 

Put in its bluntest terms, it has 
been held by some economists that 
inflation is the inevitable price which 
we must pay for high employment. 
Or, conversely, it is held that chronic 
unemployment is the inevitable price 
that we must pay for price stability. 
Since we cannot have both, accord- 
ing to these spokesmen, it is their 
position that we must choose be- 
tween the evil of unemployment and 
the evil of inflation. 

This argument has profound im- 
plications for both public and _ pri- 
vate policies in the United States. 
If it is correct and comes to be 
generally recognized as correct by 
the public, then I have no hesitation 
in predicting that inflation in the 
future will outstrip anything we 
have seen in the past. If, on the 
other hand, the argument is not cor- 
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rect, then it is important that its 
fallacies be exposed so that we will 
not be led, in either public or private 
policies, along an unsound path, 


Define Goals 


The first step in analyzing this 
argument is to state in more precise 
terms the two goals which 
economists 


hese 
incompatible. 
What is meant by “high employ- 
ment” and what is meant by “stable 
prices’? 


consider 


There is fairly general agreement 
in the United States that emiploy- 
ment is high when unemployment 
has been reduced to less than 4.5% 


0 
of the labor force. For example, the 
period from the middle of 1955 to 


the middle of 1957 would be char- 
acterized as a period of high employ- 
ment under this definition. !t is 
impossible to reduce the unemploy- 
ment rate to zero. There are always 
workers temporarily unemployed in 
moving from one job to another. 
Other workers are unemployed be- 
cause of inadequate training—jor 
instance, some unemployment exists 
today side by side with labor short- 
ages in certain skilled categories. 
There is a further small percentage 
of the labor force which is so un- 
productive as to be virtually unem- 
ployable. Finally, the rise and de- 
cline of individual business firms 
and industries is bound to result in 
some temporary unemployment. |°x- 
perience seems to indicate that, if 
unemployment over a_ period of 
years averages 4.5% or less, we can 
consider that the goal of high em- 
ployment is being achieved. 
There must also be some leeway 
in the goal of stable prices. Indi- 
vidual prices must be free to reflect 
the allocating and adjusting forces 
of the market. Temporary factors, 
such as unusual weather, may pro- 
duce wide fluctuations in the price 
of farm products. External forces, 
such as the Suez crisis in 1956 and 
early 1957, may lead to marked 
swings in commodity prices. Al- 
though the precise variation in the 
over-all price average which is in 
cluded in the term ‘“‘stable prices” 
is largely a matter of judgment, it 
seems to me reasonable that a varia 
tion of less than 1% over the course 
of a year should be considered as 


price stability. A steady rise of 1% 
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or more a year would indicate that 
we are failing to achieve the goal of 
price s! ibility. A rise of as much as 
2 to 3% a year would constitute 
inflation of a very serious nature. 

The question with which we are 
concerned is, therefore: Is it pos- 
sible in a free enterprise economy to 
keep unemployment at 4.5% or less 
and a/so keep fluctuations in the 
average price level within a fairly 
narrow range not exceeding 1% a 
year? We cannot, of course, achieve 
these two goals in every single year. 
We will continue in the future to 
have brief recessions when unem- 
ployment will rise temporarily above 
the desired level, and there are 
bound to be unusual situations which 
may force a fairly large price in- 
crease in a particular year. But if, 
over a period of years, we can aver- 
age out within these limits, we can 
be satisfied that both goals are being 
achieved. 

Let me say at the outset that I 
am convinced that in the years 
ahead we can achieve both of these 
important objectives. I do not ac- 
cept the despairing philosophy that 
inflation is an inevitable accompani- 
ment of high employment. Inflation 
is no more inevitable than any other 
man-made phenomenon. It is high 
time that we stopped talking about 
its inevitability and started working 
out a program which will achieve 
both high employment and stable 
prices. 


Creeping Inflation 


Those who would like us to sur- 
render to inflation are fond of citing 
the appalling record of the period 
from the beginning of 1946 to the 
end of 1951 when, although we did 
achieve high-employment, we did so 
only with the accompaniment of the 
annual average rise in the cost of 
living of 7%! From this experience 
they draw the conclusion that if we 
want high employment in the future, 
we must again succumb to inflation 
—not, they hasten to assure us, an 
inflation of 7% a year, but what 
they refer to as a “creeping infla- 
tion” of 2 to 3% a year. 

Oddly enough, the historical re- 
search of the inflationists appears to 
have stopped in 1951. They have 
failed to notice an even more recent 
period of over four years which 
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shows rather conclusively that, if we 
really work at it, we can achieve 
both high employment and_ stable 
prices—and step up our growth rate 
at the same time. I am referring to 
the period from 1952 to 1956, From 
the beginning of 1952 to early in 
1956, unemployment in the United 
States averaged 4.0% of the labor 
force; that is to say, we achieved 
the goal of high employment. Dur- 
ing this same period of over four 
years, the consumers’ price index 


rose only 1.5%, or less than four- 
tenths of 1% per year; in other 
words, we also achieved the goal of 
price stability. From the beginning 
of 1952 to early in 1956, we achieved 
what the economic defeatists tell us 
is impossible. We did not throw up 
our hands in despair and surrender 
to inflation, and yet we did achieve 
high employment. 

There is another interesting and 
revealing fact about these two pe- 
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CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


PART IV—ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


QUESTION 1 


“The ‘dollar votes’ of people 
are one of the important deter- 
minants of the production pat- 
tern of a free enterprise economy 
..- The effect of these votes in 
directing production activities 
has been demonstrated analyti- 
ially by economists through the 
use of demand and supply sched- 
ules.” 

(a) Describe the process 
through which the “dollar votes” 
of people determine the quanti- 
ties and prices of goods produced 
as well as the allocation of re- 
sources in a free enterprise 
economy. 

(b) Indicate the reasons why 
resource allocation through the 
process of “dollar voting” may 
not provide the optimum eco- 
nomic welfare in a given econ- 
omy. 

(c) To what exent is the price 
of life insurance determined by 
the process described in (a)? 
Explain. 


Answer to Question 1 


(a) The term “dollar votes” re- 
fers to the fact that in a free market 
economy the consumer decides what 
is to be produced with the available 
resources by exercising his right to 
spend dollars for those items which 
he desires and to withhold dollars 
from those goods which he does not 
want. Each time a consumer makes 
a decision to purchase a particular 
item, he is in effect casting a vote 
which—together with the votes of 
others—will be influential in deter- 
mining (i) what goods (and serv- 
ices) are to be produced, (ii) the 
quantities in which these goods will 
be produced, (iii) the prices at 
which they will be sold, and (iv) 
the allocation of the resources which 
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are used to produce goods in our 
free enterprise economy. 

The process of dollar voting in 
our free enterprise economy is re- 
flected in that side of every market 
which is known as the “demand” 
side. Consumers with certain tastes 
or preferences and with certain in- 
comes, that may be allocated among 
goods in any one of a large number 
of alternate ways, decide upon the 
quantities of various goods which 
they would purchase at different 
prices. When added, the demand 
schedules of all consumers for a cer- 
tain good become the market demand 
for that good. Together with the 
market supply of that good (the var- 
ious quantities of the good which 
sellers are willing to make available 
for sale at different prices) market 
demand determines the price of a 
good. This price is the one and only 
price at which the quantity offered 
for sale by sellers equals the quan- 
tity which buyers are willing to pur- 
chase. 

The stronger the demand for a 
product, as indicated by the dollar 
votes of consumers, the higher the 
price of the product. And the 
higher the price of a product, the 
more profitable will it appear to 
more producers to produce more of 


the product. Thus it can be seen 
that the larger the number of dollar 
votes cast for a particular good the 
higher will be its price and the 
greater will be the quantity of the 
good which producers will find 
profitable to produce. Furthermore, 
if producers find it profitable to pro- 
duce more of a certain product, then 
the demand for those 
production which are 
produce the 
creased. 


factors of 
necessary to 
product will be in- 
The increased demand for 
these factors of production will in 
turn lead to higher prices for the 
factors of production. And again, 
as in the case of a finished product, 
higher factor prices will bring forth 
a greater supply of factors of pro- 
duction and attract relatively more 
of them to the production of the 
particular product for which con- 
sumers have cast their dollar votes, 
(b) The allocation of resources 
by the process of dollar voting may 
not provide the optimum economic 
welfare in a given economy for the 
following reasons: 
1. Failure to demand 
accurately. An increase in the sup- 
ply of a particular good and the ac- 
companying increased allocation of 
resources to the production of such 


forecast 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


a good are not always the result of 
an actual increase in the demand for 
the good. They may result from an 
anticipated increase in demand. Be- 
cause the economy is subject to cycli- 
cal fluctuations in income and be- 
cause it is therefore impossible to 
forecast future demand with 100% 
accuracy, it is possible that resources 
will be allocated to the production of 
goods for which the actual demand 
will turn out to be much lower than 


the anticipated demand. Sudden 
changes in consumer tastes or pref- 
erences, for example, may result in 
the actual demand falling far short 
of anticipated demand. 

2. Consumers’ lack of buying infor- 
mation. Consumers frequently are 
irrational or emotional in their buy- 
ing activities and actually do not 
recognize the best “value” in pur- 
chases. To the extent that con- 
sumers encourage the increased pro- 
duction of commodities which are 
not the best “buy” for their money, 
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there will be a tendency to have an 
allocation of resources which wil] 
not be an optimum one. 

3. Wasteful competition. Producers 
might engage in wasteful competi- 
tion for the consumers’ dollar vote. 
This might happen if, for example, 
a particular market area were over- 
saturated with certain retail outlets, 


all of which were attempting o sell 
the same product. This product 
would be produced in excessive 
quantities and none of the competing 
retailers would be able to dispose of 


a satisfactory amount of the product. 
Since resources had been allocated 
to produce an overabundance of the 
commodity, the best interests of the 
community were not served. 

4. Uneven distribution of weali!: and 
income. Substantial parts of wealth 
and income may be concentrated in 
a relatively small proportion of the 
total population. Resources night 
therefore be employed to an exces- 
sive degree in the production of 
yachts and swimming pools, for ex- 
ample, for the increased welfare of 
a small group rather than in the 
production of food or clothing which 
might be of greater benefit from 
the point of view of over-all eco- 
nomic welfare. 

5. Wasteful use of natural resources. 
Resources allocation on the basis of 
current dollar voting might also en- 
courage extreme wastefulness in the 
use of Failure 
to conserve natural resources may 
make it very difficult for future gen- 
erations to enjoy high levels of 
economic well-being. 

6. Immobility of resources. Re- 
sources may not respond to oppor- 
tunities for more productive and 
profitable employment in other lo- 
calities because of an unwillingness, 
or inability, to move. Thus, for ex- 
ample, workers may continue to re- 
main locally employed although 
higher wages and more productive 
employment become available else- 
where. The continued employment 
of labor (or of other resources) in 
less productive capacities interferes 
with the achievement of optimum 
economic welfare. 

7. Political determination of produc- 
tion. Some of the demand for par- 
ticular commodities may be _ the 
result of political determination. For 
example, the federal government ex 
pends substantial sums on the pro- 


natural resources. 
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duction of space missiles for national 
defense purposes. The employment 
of resources in such production is of 
questionable benefit from the point 
of view of economic welfare. 

§ Monopolistic conditions. To the 
extent that producers of a commod- 
ity may have control over its supply, 
an increase in the price of the com- 
modity resulting from greater 
consumers’ demand may not lead to 
an increase in the production of thé 
commodity but only to higher profits 
for its monopolistic producers. 
Thus, the greater desire for the 
commodity will not be satisfied and 
resources will not be allocated in 
the best possible manner. 


(ec) Although increased dollar 
voting will certainly increase the 
quantity of life insurance produced 
(the quantity of life insurance that 
will be offered at a particular price 
is relatively unlimited ), an increased 
demand for life insurance will not 
be reflected in an immediate increase 
in its price. In fact, larger quanti- 
ties of life insurance, produced in re- 
sponse to increased demand, may 
actually become available at reduced 
prices since the costs of producing 
life insurance could be spread over 
a greater number of policies and 
thus the average cost per policy 
would be reduced. But, the in- 
creased use of resources in making 
available larger quantities of life in- 
surance might eventually have the 
effect of increasing the cost or price 
of life insurance. The cost of life 
insurance depends upon three fac- 
tors: (1) the pure cost of death 
claims paid under the terms of the 
contract, (2) the interest earned on 
the invested assets of the company 
and (3) the expenses of doing busi- 
ness. The increased dollar 
of consumers for life 


votes 
insurance 
would affect primarily the third ele- 
ment of the price of life insurance, 
the expense of doing business. 


QUESTION 2 

Public utilities have been de- 
fined as a form of “perfect mono- 
poly” which in effect eliminates 
the economic disadvantages of 
both “pure competition” and 
“monopolistic competition” in 
the industry. 

(a) Distinguish among “pure 
competition,” **monopolistic 
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competition,” 


nopoly.” 

(b) Explain why the establish- 
ment of public utilities as “per- 
fect monopolies” eliminates the 
economic disadvantage of both 
“pure competition” and “mono- 
polistic competition.” 

(c) From the viewpoint of the 
public interest, indicate the dis- 
advantages of monopoly and, 
with reference to public utilities, 
explain how the disadvantages of 


and “perfect mo- 
I 


monopoly are minimized in our 
own economy. 


Answers to Question 2 


(a) “Pure competition” has been 
defined as the condition which pre- 
vails in a market if: (i) the number 
of sellers of a good (or factor of 
production) is so large that no one 
of them has any control over its 
price since he contributes only an 
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insignificant proportion of the total 
quantity of the good offered for sale; 
(ii) the good is homogeneous and, 
therefore, no buyer has any reason 
to prefer the good of any one seller 
to that of another; (iii) the number 
of buyers is so large, and the propor- 
tion of the total purchased by any 
one buyer so small, that no one 
buyer has any control over price; 
(iv) no seller has any reason to dis- 
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and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association or cor- 
poration has an interest, direct or indirect, in 
the said stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

ARTHUR SNYDER, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 24th day of Sept., 1959. 
DONALD F. AYERS 
Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 30- 75 
Qualified in Nassau County 
Commission Expires March 30, 1960 
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criminate in favor of any buyer ; (v) 
there is no collusion of any kind 
among buyers or sellers, and (vi) 
buyers and sellers are completely 
free to enter or withdraw from the 
market. 

“Monopolistic competition” is 
similar to pure competition in all 
respects except one: the goods pro- 
duced, although relatively close 
substitution for one another, are not 
homogeneous. Therefore buyers dif- 
ferentiate between the goods offered 
for sale by different sellers, prefer- 
ring the goods of some sellers over 
those of others, and are willing to 
pay slightly higher prices for them. 
Since buyers are willing to pay 
higher prices, sellers are in a posi- 
tion to control the prices of their 
goods to a limited extent by regulat- 
ing the quantity which they offer for 
sale. 

A “perfect monopoly” is said to 
exist when a single seller has ab- 
solute control over the price of the 
good he sells. There are no substi- 
tutes for good which the perfect 
monopolist controls and, theoreti- 
cally, he may charge any price 
without fear of loss of sales. 

(b) The establishment of public 
utilities as ‘“‘perfect monopolies” 
eliminates the economic disadvan- 
tages which result from uneconomical 
duplication of plant and equipment 
which may occur in both pure com- 
petition and monopolistic competi- 
tion. Such uneconomical duplication 
is illustrated by two competing rail- 
roads running side by side between 
two cities, or two suppliers of do- 
mestic utilities vying to sell electri- 
city or gas for domestic use. Fur- 
thermore, a perfect monopoly enjoys 
all the advantages of a large-scale 
productive unit, including economies 
of operation, research, administra- 
tion, purchasing and financing. Fi- 
nally, savings result from the absence 
of price wars, and similar practices, 
which result in uneconomical utiliza- 
tion of factors of production. 

(c) From the viewpoint of public 
interest, a monopoly has the follow- 
ing disadvantages : 

1. The quantity of a product availa- 
ble to consumers is smaller and its 
price is higher than would be the 
case if the same product were pro- 
duced under competitive conditions. 
Therefore, many more consumers 
will be “priced out of the market” 





than would be true under competi- 
tive conditions. 

2. The level of production at which 
the monopoly finds it desirable to 
produce, i.e., the level at which it 
maximizes its profit, is not the level 
at which costs per unit of output are 
at a minimum. Thus, resources are 
not employed as efficiently as would 
be true under competitive conditions, 
3. The monopoly operates at a level 


of output below that level at which 
a competitive producer would find 
it most profitabie to operate. There- 
fore, resources, that would otherwise 


be employed most productively in 


the industry in which the monopoly 
exists, are transferred to other in- 
dustries where they find less pro- 
ductive employment. 

4. A monopoly is under little or no 


pressure to improve the efiiciency 
of its operations, to improve its 
product or service, or even io pre- 
vent the quality of its product or 
service from deteriorating. It has 
little interest in progress because 
such progress might cause its plant 
and equipment to become obsolete 
sooner, 

5. A monopoly might practice dis- 
crimination among consumers in its 


attempt to maximize profits—to the 
detriment of the public interest 
and these monopoly profits en- 


large already existing inequalities in 
the distribution of income. 

In our economy, the disadvantages 
of monopoly have been minimized 
in the case of public utilities through 
government regulation. Such regu- 
lation involves the licensing of 
monopolies ; it establishes maximum 

(and sometimes also minimum) 
rates that may be charged by a mo- 
nopoly based upon a reasonable rate 
of return on the capital invested in 
the monopoly; and it establishes 
minimum service — requirements 
which must be met by the monopoly. 


QUESTION 3 


In early 1958, some econo- 
mists suggested reducing both 
personal and business income 
taxes and increasing government 
expenditures for public works to 


close the “deflationary gap” be- 
tween investment outlays and 
savings. 


(a) Indicate the various factors 
which might contribute to the 
development of a “deflationary 
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gap” between investment outlays 
and savings. 

(b and c) Describe the eco- 
nomic consequences that would 
be expected to flow from: 

(1) a reduction of personal in- 
come tax rates; 

(2) a reduction of corporation 
income tax rates; and 

(3) an increase in government 
expenditures for public works. 


Answers to Question 3 


(a) A “deflationary gap” is said 
to exist in an economy when the 
consumption expenditures of house- 
holds, the investment outlays of 
private businesses, and the expendi- 
tures of government for goods and 
services fail to equal the total value 
of all goods and services—measured 
in terms of current market prices— 
which the economy is capable of 
producing when employing all of its 
productive resources fully. Such a 
gap is evidence of the fact that the 
level of business and private savings 
generated by full employment in- 
come is in excess of the amount of 
investment which businesses choose 
to undertake. To maintain the level 
of national income at full employ- 
ment it is necessary that investment 
opportunities equal full-employment 
savings. When this equality is not 
maintained, 7.e., businesses are not 
willing to invest as much as con- 
sumers are willing to save, full em- 
ployment cannot be maintained and 
national income will decline. And, 
according to the multiplier effect, 
income will drop by some multiple 
of the original deflationary gap be- 
tween investment outlays and sav- 
ings. 

Factors contributing to the de- 
velopment of a deflationary gap are 
those factors which cause savings 
to be excessive at full employment 
income and/or those factors which 
cause investment to be deficient. 
Factors responsible for a deficiency 
in investment might be: high inter- 
est rates; high costs of plant and 
equipment ; the expectation of higher 
wages, raw material prices and 
taxes; and a generally pessimistic 
outlook on the part of potential in- 
vestors. Factors which would make 
for an excess of savings on the part 
of individuals and businesses at full 
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employment income are: a pessimis- 
tic outlook on the part of individuals 
with respect to their future income, 
a revolt against high prices taking 
the form of low consumption ex- 
penditures, an expectation of lower 
prices in the near future, an uneven 
distribution of income and wealth, 
and a strong desire to provide for 
contingencies. 

(b and ec) (1) A reduction of 
personal income tax rates would in- 
crease the disposable income of 
households. Some of this additional 


income would be saved ; the remain- 
der would be spent for consumer 
The exact division between 
additional saving and _ additional 
consumption depends upon the dis- 
tribution of the additional income 
among and their 
marginal propensities to consume. 
To the extent that households spend 
their additional income on consump- 
tion, income in the economy is im 
mediately increased by an amount 
equal to the reduction of tax rates, 


2 ods. 


taxpayers upon 


(Contir ied on the next page) 








C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


National income, however, is in- 
creased further because, in the ab- 
sence of a tremendous amount of 
idle capacity, the increase in con- 
sumption expenditures induces in- 
creases in investment expenditures. 
These increases in investment expen- 
ditures are explained by the 
“acceleration” principle which may 
be illustrated as follows: 

Suppose that a firm produces and 
sells 2,000 units of its product dur- 
ing a given year, employing 100 
machines with an average life ex- 
pectancy of ten years. Normally, 
the firm would have had to acquire 
ten new machines each year to 
replace machines worn out during 
the year. 

Now suppose that the demand for 
the firm’s product rises by 15% from 
one year to the next, i.¢., from 2,000 
to 2,300 units. Because of this in- 
crease in the demand for its product, 
the firm must now acquire 25 new 
machines (ten to replace old ma- 
chines, fifteen to produce the 300 
additional units of output). In this 
case, a 15% increase in consumer 
demand is responsible for a 150% 
increase in investment expenditures 








expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 
postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 
letterheads. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 


over what they would have been if 
there had been no change in con- 
sumer demand for the 
product. 


firm’s 


It is also possible to trace the 
effect of reduced personal income 
taxes in the government sector. The 
immediate effect would be to reduce 
government tax revenues. If the 
reduction in personal income tax 
rates were responsible for a budget- 
ary deficit and the government 
wished to avoid such a deficit, a 
reduction in government expendi- 
tures might be made to maintain a 
balanced budget. Such a decrease 
in government expenditures would 
cause income in the economy to de- 
cline by an amount several times as 
great as the decrease in government 
expenditures itself—due to the op- 
eration of the “multiplier” effect 
(explained in (b and c) (3) below). 
(2) <A_ reduction in corporate 
income tax rates would have the 
effect of increasing corporations’ net 
profits after taxes. These increases 
would be available to corporations 
for retention in the business (cor- 
porate saving) or for distribution 
to stockholders in the form of divi- 
dends. To the extent that additional 
net profits are distributed to stock- 
holders, the economic consequences 
of the reduction in corporate tax 
rates depend upon the decisions 
of dividend recipients to spend or 
save additional income, with deci- 
sions to spend leading to higher 
levels of national income via greater 
consumption and investment. To 
the extent that additional net profits 
are saved by corporations, national 
income fails to rise. On the other 
hand, the greater availability of in- 
ternally supplied funds resulting 
from the retention of earnings by 
corporations, may be accompanied 
by greater corporate investment in 
plant, equipment, and inventories. 
Lower corporate income tax rates 
will also encourage investment by 
corporations, if it is believed that 
the lower rates will prevail for some 
time to come, because many invest- 
ment projects which may have ap- 
peared unprofitable with higher tax 
rates. will appear feasible. 
Higher levels of corporate invest- 
ment will ultimately increase income 
in the economy by an amount several 


now 


times as great as the original in- 
crease in corporate investment, due 





to the operation of the “multiplier” 
effect. 

Once again, the assumption has 
been made that the reduction jy 
corporate income tax rates is not 
offset by a reduction in government 


expenditures. If government ex- 


penditures are curtailed as © result 
of decreased corporate inc tax 
revenues, the economic conse:jtiences 


of such a reduction in government 
expenditures are the same as de- 
scribed in (1), above. 

(3) An increase in governnient ex- 
penditures for public works sould 
increase income in the econoiiy im- 


mediately by an amount ecual to 
the increase in government expendi- 
tures. However, the total increas¢ 


in the nation’s income would be 
several times as great as the ov iginal 
increase in government expen: itures 
due to the operation of the “:nulti- 
plier” effect. 

The multiplier effect may be illus- 
trated by the following example: 
Suppose that the government in- 
creases its expenditures for public 
works by $1,000,000. National in- 
come will be raised by $1,000,000 
immediately. However, the recipi- 
ents of the $1,000,000 additional in- 
come will then spend a part of their 
additional income for consumer 
goods and save the rest, the division 
of the additional income between 
consumption and saving depending 
upon the 
consume.” 


“marginal propensity to 
Assuming that the mar- 
ginal propensity to consume equals 
4/5 (1.e., four out of every five dol- 
lars of additional income are spent 
for consumption and one dollar 1s 
saved), the recipients of the $1,000,- 
000 additional income will spend 
$800,000 for consumption and save 
the remaining $200,000. The $800,- 
000 spent on consumer goods, of 
course, give rise to $800,000 of addi- 
tional income in the economy which, 
in turn, is split by its recipients into 
$640,000 of consumption expendi- 
tures and $160,000 of saving. 

This process is repeated over and 
When all the additions 
to national income are added, it is 
found that the original increase in 
government expenditures of $1,000,- 
000 has led to a further increase in 
national income of $4,000,000, or to 
a total increase of $5,000,000. Of 
the additional $5,000,000 of income, 
$4,000,000 has been spent for con- 


over again. 
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sumpiion and $1,000,000 has been 
save 

National income will be further 
increased by the fact that increased 
const nption 
highe 
demonstrated in the explanation of 
the acceleration principle in (1) 


induce 
levels of investment, as was 


expenditures 


abov« 

The economic consequences of an 
increase of government expenditures 
for public works would depend also 
upon the manner in which such an 
was financed. The conse- 
quences described up to this point 
would be the only 


increase 


ones if the in- 
in government expenditures 
were financed entirely by borrowed 
funds or by newly printed money, 


crease 


and not accompanied by any change 
in tax revenues. It is, of course, 
unlikely in view of the current 
method of taxation of income that 
increased government expenditures 
will not be accompanied by any 
increase in tax revenues. The higher 
level of national income resulting 
from the government 
expenditures will automatically gen- 
erate greater tax revenues. 


increase in 


Such increased tax revenues will 
prevent national income from rising 
by as much as suggested in the above 
example of the operation of the 
multiplier effect since, every time 
national income rises by a given 
amount, disposable income will rise 
by a slightly smaller amount, due 
to the additional income tax. Hence, 
consumption will rise by less than 
indicated in the example. (The mar- 
ginal propensity to consume of 4/5 
would lead to additional consump- 
tion expenditures of $.80 for every 
dollar of additional disposable in- 
come and not for dollar of 
additional national income.) If, in 
addition to the automatic rise in 
tax revenues, the government raised 
tax rates in order to maintain a bal- 
anced budget, the 
tional income resulting 
tional government 
would be 
ditional 


every 


increase in na- 

from addi- 
expencitures 
even smaller, since ad- 
consumption expenditures 
would be curtailed to the extent that 
tax revenues came from funds that 
would otherwise be spent for con- 
sumption, 

One additional consequence might 
e discouragement of private invest- 
ment. This might result if some of 
the public works 


pr ject s under- 
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taken 


represented a competitive 


threat to private business. Insofar 
as government expenditures merely 
replace private investment expendi- 
tures, they fail to lead to a net 
increase in consumption expendi- 
tures or in national income. 


QUESTION 4 


A text on the principles of 
economics states: “There grew 
up in the 1920s the theory that 
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the Federal reserve rediscount 
rate might be a powerful weapon 
of monetary control ... how- 
ever, in view of the infinitesimal 
use of rediscounting, this cannot 
now be regarded as an important 
weapon of monetary control.” 

(a) Explain how changes of 
the rediscount rate were expected 
to provide “a powerful weapon 
of monetary control.” 

(6) Would you expect a lower- 
ing of the rediscount rate, such 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


as has occurred in recent months, 
to be as effective in expanding 
the use of credit in our economy 
as a raising of the rediscount rate 
would be in restricting the use 
of credit? Why or why not? 

(c) Indicate, and describe the 
operation of, the additional 
mechanisms of monetary control 
possessed by the Federal reserve 
authorities. 


Answers to Question 4 


(a) Changes in the Federal re- 
serve rediscount rate were expected 
to provide a powerful weapon of 
monetary control through their in- 
fluence on interest rates and on the 
supply of money. The process of 
rediscounting involves the turning 
over of eligible paper (short-term 
negotiable instruments) to a Federal 
reserve bank by a commerical bank 
which is a member of the Federal 
1eserve system. In return, the mem- 
ber bank’s account with its Federal 
reserve bank—which constitutes the 
member bank’s legal reserve—is 
credited with an amount equal to 
the face value of the eligible paper 
minus a published interest charge 
known as the “rediscount rate.” 
This rediscount rate normally is 
below the interest rate charged by 
a bank on loans to its customers, the 
difference between the two rates 
representing the bank’s gross profit 
from the transaction. 

As the member bank’s legal re- 
serve is increased by the process of 
rediscounting, the member bank may 
expand its deposits by an amount 
equal to the increase in its legal re- 
serve (assuming that the entire in- 
crease represents excess reserves) 
and the banking system as a whole 
may increase loans and investments 
by four times, and deposits by five 
times as much as the increase in the 
legal reserve, if the ratio of legal 
reserves to deposits is 1:5 (20%). 

Since an increase in the rediscount 
rate would normally be accompanied 
by an increase in the rate of interest 
charged by banks on loans to their 
customers, it was felt that raising the 
rediscount rate would have the effect 
of making loans from banks less at- 
tractive and would thus reduce loans 
and deposits. Similarly, it was felt 
that a reduction in the rediscount 
rate would make banks willing to 








extend loans to customers at lower 
rates of interest and would thus be 
accompanied by an expansion of 
loans and deposits. 

(b) The effectiveness of a reduc- 
tion in the rediscount rate in ex. 
panding the use of credit in our 
economy will depend primarily upon 
the psychological attitude of the bor- 
rowing public at the time the reduc. 
tion in the rediscount rate occurs. 
If a pessimistic outlook regarding 
future prospects of business is wide- 
spread, the lowering of the redis- 
count rate will have little effect on 
the use of credit since businesses 
which do not ‘believe that the em- 
ployment of borrowed funds will be 
profitable, will be unwilling to bor- 
row even at very low rates. On the 
other hand, if the borrowing public 
is optimistic at the time the rate is 
reduced, then the attendant reduc- 
tion in the short-term rate o/ in- 
terest will likely stimulate the use 
of short-term credit. 

The effectiveness of an increase 
in the rediscount rate in restricting 
the use of credit will also depend 
upon the psychological attitude of 
the borrowing public at the time. If 
the business community is extremely 
optimistic and believes that the em- 
ployment of borrowed funds by busi- 
ness will provide additional profits, 
then even a substantial increase in 
the cost of borrowed funds may 
have little effect in curtailing the use 
of credit. If, on the other hand, the 
rise in the rediscount rate occurs at 
a time of uncertain business pros- 
pects, it is quite likely that the at- 
tendant increase in the rate of 
interest on short-term loans from 
banks may have the effect of reduc- 
ing the use of borrowed funds. 

(c) The more important of the ad- 
ditional mechanisms of monetary 
control possessed by the Federal re- 
serve authorities are the following: 

Changes in legal reserve ratios. 
Member banks of the Federal re- 
serve system are required to main- 
tain legal reserves in the form of 
deposits with their respective Fed- 
eral reserve banks against 
customers’ demand and 
posits. The amount of 


their 
time de- 
reserves 


member banks are required to main- 
tain with Federal reserve banks de- 
pends upon the size of customers’ 
deposits with banks and upon the 
ratios between legal reserves and 
customers’ deposits which member 
These ratios 


banks must observe. 
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are set—within limits specified by | 
law— by the Federal reserve author- | 
ities. Dy raising these ratios, rot 
eral :eserve authorities force mem- | 
ber banks to increase their legal re- 
serves and/or to decrease their | 
customers’ deposits unless, of | 
course, the increase in reserve | 
ratios occurs at a time when mem- | 
ber banks have excess legal reserves | 
available, in which case excess re- | 
serves are merely converted into | 
required reserves. Unless such ex- 
cess reserves are in existence, how- | 
ever, higher reserve ratios force | 


e ° | 
member banks to sell some of their | 





investments, to borrow from their | 
Federal reserve banks, and/or to 
reduce the amount of their loans 
(and thus also their deposits) out- 
standing. 

A reduction in legal reserve ratios 
has the effect of converting formerly | 
required reserves into excess re-| 
serves, enabling member banks to | 
expand their investments, loans, and 
deposits. Needless to say, member | 
banks can not be forced to expand | 
their assets and liabilities by a reduc- | 
tion in legal reserve ratios. 

Open market operations. Pur-| 
chases and sales of U. S. govern- 
ment obligations constitute the most 
powerful tool for monetary control 
possessed by the Federal reserve 
authorities today. When purchas- 
ing United States government secu- 
rities in significant amounts, Fed- 
eral reserve authorities cause the | 
prices of such securities to rise and | 
the interest yield on them to decline. | 
Since interest rates throughout the 
economy are related to interest rates 
earned on United States govern- 
ment obligations, interest rates will 
decline throughout the economy. 
The general decline in interest rates 
will result from the fact that, as the 
Federal reserve authorities pur- 
chase United States government 
securities, member bank legal re- 
serves are increased. Member banks 
will then have an incentive to put 
their newly acquired excess reserves 
to work for them by extending addi- 
tional interest bearing loans to their 
customers. In order to make addi- | 
tional credit attractive to potential | 
borrowers, banks will offer loans to | 
them at low rates of interest. 

Sales of United States govern- 
ment obligations by the Federal re- 
serve authorities have effects op- 
posite from those described above. 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


Such sales will cause prices of 
United States obligations to decline 
and interest yields on them to rise. 
Member bank legal reserves are 
diminished by such sales and mem- 
ber banks, consequently, may be 
forced to contract their loans, in- 
vestments, and deposits. Interest 
rates in general will be raised by the 
lessened availability of loanable 
funds resulting from Federal re- 
serve sales of government securities. 

Moral suasion. This mechanism 
of monetary control possessed by 
the Federal reserve authorities con- 
sists of persuasion or pressure ex- 
erted on member banks for the 
purpose of inducing them to follow 
certain courses of action favored by 
Federal reserve authorities. Such 
persuasion or pressure may take the 
form of public statements by Federal 
reserve officials, letters to member 
banks pointing out the dangers of 
granting loans too liberally (or not 
freely enough, as the case may be), 
or instructions to bank examiners 
to be more or less stringent in en- 
forcing requirements for sound loans 
and investments. The effectiveness 
of moral suasion is likely to be 
greater in checking a price rise than 
in stopping a decline. However, 
moral suasion seems to work better 
in theory than in practice since in- 
flation continues in spite of exhorta- 
tions by Federal reserve authorities. 


QUESTION 5 


(a) In late 1957 and early 
1958, many countries through- 
out the world were experiencing 
economic recessions. The situa- 
tion in the United States was 
characterized generally by grow- 
ing unemployment, declining 
profits and dividends, and con- 
tinued high price levels. 

Explain the reasons for the 
continued high price levels in the 
United States during a period 
when a number of other eco- 
nomic indexes indicated a reces- 
sion was in progress. 

(b) In 1957, Germany’s bal- 
ance of payments showed a §$1,- 
000,000,000 excess of exports 
over imports. What effect would 
this export surplus tend to have 
upon (1) employment, and (2) 
prices, in Germany? Explain. 


(c) In 1957, economic condi- 
tions in France were such that 
the French government again de- 
valued the france. What effect 
would this devaluation of the 
French monetary unit tend to 
have upon (1) employment, and 
(2) prices, in France? Explain. 


Answers to Question 5 


(a) The continued high price 
levels in the United States during a 
period when a number of other eco- 
nomic indexes indicated a recession 
was in progress may be explained by 
the following phenomena prevalent 
in our economy : 

1. Wage rates tend to be highly in- 
flexible, especially as far as down- 
ward movements are concerned, 
since many of them are fixed by 
provisions contained in union-nego- 
tiated contracts which remain in ef- 
fect for fairly long periods of time. 
Inasmuch as the wages of organized 
workers represent a large part of 
the costs of numerous products, 
prices fail to decline significantly 
during a recession. 

2. Producers and sellers who are in 
a position to set the prices of their 
products frequently prefer to reduce 
output and to maintain prices in 
the face of a decline in the demand 
for their product. Such a course of 
action is thought by them to be in 
the interest of long-term profit maxi- 
mization. 

3. The program of supporting the 
prices of agricultural commodities 
pursued by our government is an- 
other cause of continued high price 
levels during a Prices 
supported under such a program are 
not permitted to decline by as much 
as they would decline if competition 
among producers of farm products 
were permitted to run its course. 

4.. Substantial government expendi- 
tures for defense and related projects 
also have a tendency to keep price 
levels high regardless of what else 
is happening in the economy. These 
expenditures influence the wages 
and prices of commodities in other 
areas as well as those in the defense 
area which are rather inflexible since 
prices can be reduced in response to 
a general “softening” of the econ- 
omy only with difficulty once they 
are written into long-term contracts 
between government and private in- 
dustry. 


recession. 





5. The automatic increase in certain 
government transfer payments 
(foremost among which are unem- 
ployment compensation payments), 
and the automatic decline in income 
tax revenues during a recession tend 
to stabilize the disposable income 
and consumption expenditures of 
individuals so that the dow: 


ward 
pressure upon prices emanating 
from the household sector of the 


economy is not very severe, if it 
exists at all. 

6. Even if the prices of raw ma- 
terials and of other factors ©: pro- 
duction were to decline substantially 
during the early stages of a reces- 
sion, there might still be a 
tween the time such 
curred and_ the 
finished 


x be- 
declines oc- 
time prices of 
products dropped. It is 
conceivable that reductions in prices 
of the factors of production inight 
not be passed on to consumers in 
industries where prices were ad- 
ministered by sellers. In suc! in- 
stances, lower factor prices would 
be reflected merely in increased prof- 
its. 

7. Finally, it may be pointed out 
that failure of prices to decline 
significantly during a period of re- 
cession might be due to inadequacies 
in the price indexes which are de- 
signed to 
changes. 


measure price _ level 
One such inadequacy is 
the failure of price indexes to reflect 
fully changes in the quality of goods 
and services. If qualitative im- 
provements of goods and _ services 
take place during a recession and if 
the prices of the improved goods and 
services are the same as the prices 
prior to improvement, then the price 
index ought to decline, since goods 
of lower quality, if available, would 
now sell for less than before. Since 
goods of the former inferior quality 
are probably no longer being sold, 
the price index will not show a de- 
cline but will remain constant, thus 
ignoring the fact that the goods 
which are now selling at the same 
price as formerly are of superior 
quality. 

(b) The $1,000,000,000 excess of 
exports over imports in Germany's 
1957 balance of 


payments would 


tend to have the following effects : 

1. The level of employment in Ger- 
many will be very high, higher per- 
haps than it would be in the absence 
of the export surplus. This surplus 
indicates that a strong demand for 
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the export products of Germany’s 
exists, Consequently, a 
sreat many Germans will be em- 
ploye! in export industries who 
woul’ otherwise be either unem- 


econo!ny 


ployed or employed in other indus- 
tries in which their productivity 
would be lower. Employment in 
nonexport industries will also be 
high since those employed in export 
industries will spend a large part 
of their income for the products of 
nonexport industries. 

2. Prices in Germany will tend to 
be higher than they would be in the 
absence of the export surplus. The 
effect of the export surplus will be 
similar to the effect of a high level 
of domestic investment, 7.e. income 
and consumption expenditures will 
be generated by it while it does not 
contribute goods to the satistaction 
of consumer demand. Thus, the ex- 
port surplus contributes to infla- 
tionary pressures. The contribution 
to inflationary pressures of the high 
level of exports relative to imports 
is also evidenced in the competition 
between export and nonexport in- 
dustries for productive resources, 
which forces the prices of factors of 
production up and thus raises the 
prices of all goods, whether exported 
or domestically consumed. 

(c) The devaluation of the 
French franc would tend to have the 
following effects: 

1. Inasmuch as foreigners will ob- 
tain more francs in exchange for 
their currencies (e.g. dollars), 
French goods will appear more rea- 
sonably priced to them than form- 
erly. They will therefore purchase 
French goods in larger quantities 
than before and French export in- 
dustries will thus provide more em- 
ployment to French workers. The 
export industries will employ work- 
ers who would otherwise be unem- 
ployed or employed in other in- 
dustries. Employment in nonexport 
industries will also be high because 
of the high levels of income and 
consumption expenditures generated 
by the booming export industries. 
2. Prices in France will rise as a 
result of the devaluation of the franc 
for several reasons. First of all, 
since employment and output will 
tend to be higher, considerable up- 
ward pressure upon wage rates and 
prices of other factors, and hence 
upon prices of products will be ex 
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erted. Secondly, since more francs 
will now have to be given in ex- 
change for foreign currencies, the 
prices of imported goods will rise 
immediately in France. This rise in 
the prices of imports will have fur- 
ther consequences. It will cause the 
prices of all domestically produced 
goods which contain foreign raw 
materials to rise and finally, since 
it will raise the cost of living in 
France (to the extent that the cost 
of living reflects higher prices of 
imported goods), it will reinforce 


the already existing upward pres- 
sure upon wage rates and other 
factor prices. 


be 
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Basic Goal—from page 3! 


riods. During the second period— 
the period of high employment and 
stable prices—real private output of 
the United States grew much more 
rapidly than in the earlier inflation- 
ary period. Our national output, 
less that portion purchased by gov- 
ernment, is the measure of the goods 
and services available to us as pri- 
vate citizens. It is what determines 
our private standard of living. In 
the inflationary years from the be- 
ginning of 1946 to the end of 1951, 
real private national output grew at 
an annual rate of 3.0% a year. In 
the stable price period from the 
beginning of 1952 to early in 1956, 
real private output grew at an annual 
rate of 4.5% a year. Real private 
national output grew more rapidly 
under stable prices than under in- 
flation. 

The period 1952-56 does not 
prove that our basic economic ob- 
jectives can be achieved easily or 
without a carefully worked out pro- 
gram. It does prove, however, that 
those who tell us we can achieve 
rapid growth and high employment 


only by surrendering to inflation are 
false prophets. The first step in 
working out a program to achieve 
our basic economic goals is to reject 
the defeatist arguments of the infla- 
tionists. 

Stable Prices and a Fair Division 
of Economic Output. The final mis- 
conception regarding our economic 
objectives is the failure to under- 
stand that stable prices are essential 
if we are to achieve a fair distribu- 
tion of output among the members 
of our economic society. Inflation 
produces many undesirable effects, 
but its worst aspect is that it is the 
device by which the strong appro- 
priate real goods and services from 
the weak. It is an open advertise- 
ment proclaiming injustice in the 
distribution of our economic prod- 
uct. 

It would be convenient to imagine, 
as the inflationists do, that in some 
way everyone gains under inflation 
and no one loses. If this were true, 


all our economic worries would be 
over because we could guarantee 
everyone a maximum standard of 
living simply by encouraging a very 
In the real world, 


rapid inflation. 
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however, whenever someone gains 
through a price rise, someone else 
loses. And it is normally a relatively 
small group of the strongly mo- 
nopolized who gain and a much 
larger, and weaker, group who lose. 
Where, for example, a strong labor 
union secures a wage increase in 
excess of the improvement in pro- 
ductivity and thus forces an increase 
in the price of the product, the real 
income of the members of this ::nion 
is increased at the expense of all 
other workers. Less strongly organ- 
ized workers, the unorganized, the 
unemployed, the retired—all these 
must accept a lower standard oi liv- 
ing as a result of this price rise. 

It is sometimes imagined that 
strong labor unions do not exact 
tribute from less strongly organized 
workers, but only from corporations, 
There may have been a time when 
this was true, but it is not true to- 
day. With the return on capital in 
most cases already reduced to a 
minimum, profits no longer serve as 
a buffer between monopolistic labor 
groups and the weaker elements of 
society. When prices rise under 
union pressure, the transfer of real 
goods and services from one group 
of workers to another is clear for 
all to see. 


Fair Distribution 


Fair distribution of output is im- 
possible without price stability. We 
will not achieve a fair distribution 
of output among the members of 
our economic society until we have 
beaten the problem of inflation. The 
goal of price stability and the goal 
of fair distribution of output are 
inseparable. 

Steps Toward the Achievement of 
Our Economic Goals. In discussing 
our four basic economic goals I have 
attempted to show that, although 
each goal is separate and distinct, 
they are all nevertheless closely re- 
lated. We cannot achieve maximum 
fulfillment of any one, unless we 
work toward all four. Far from 
being incompatible, they stand or 
fall together. 

Let me conclude by mentioning 
briefly several steps which I believe 
would help us to achieve these goals. 

First, we must develop a more 
responsible and more carefully 
planned government spending and 
taxing policy. Government spending 
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and taxing powers could be used in 
the United States to promote growth 
and tv contribute to the stability of 
the economy. In practice, the effect 
of government has too frequently 
been io impede growth and to add 
to instability. 

A good portion of the inflation of 
the postwar period can be laid 
directiy at the doorstep of govern- 


ment. I do not consider it a coinci- 
dence that, during the violent infla- 
tion from 1946 to 1951, government 
spending more than doubled, rising 
by $36 billion in that short space of 
time. Nor was it a coincidence that, 
when the rise in government spend- 
ing was virtually halted from 1952 
to early 1956, we experienced a long 
period of high average employment 
and stable prices. 


Failure to Respond 

One of the principal difficulties in 
the field of government fiscal policy 
has been the failure of government 
finances to respond promptly to the 
needs of the economy. During a 
recession, government moves so 
slowly as to provide little assistance 
to the economy when it is most 
needed. During a developing boom, 
government appropriations are not 
cut back promptly enough. Con- 
gress could be greatly aided in its 
forward planning if the responsibili- 
ties of the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report 
were enlarged to include the prepar- 
ation of regular estimates of the 
impact of existing or proposed gov- 
ernment expenditures and tax pro- 
grams on employment, output, and 
prices in the economy as a whole. 

These reports should include spe- 
cific estimates of the time lag be- 
tween appropriations and the subse- 
quent impact on the economy. It is 
in the area of timing that fiscal policy 
has fallen down most seriously in the 


past. A careful analysis by the 
Joint Committee of the varying 


speed with which alternative gov- 
ernment policies affect employment, 
output, and prices, would not only 
avoid wasteful, slow-moving pro- 
grams mistakenly proposed in the 
name of anti-recession measures, 
but would also focus attention on 
those measures which can be used 
promptly and effectively both to 
buoy up the economy during reces- 
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sionary periods and to curb inflation 
during boom periods. 

A second step, which would help 
particularly in achieving the goal of 
more rapid economic growth, would 
be the liberalization of the outmoded 
depreciation provisions of the fed- 
eral income tax law. I pointed out 
earlier that economic growth de- 
pends principally on the expansion 
and modernization of our capital 
plant and machinery. A tremendous 
stimulus to the installation of more 
modern and efficient machinery and 
equipment would be provided by a 
permanent rapid depreciation law. 
The United States has lagged be- 
hind all other industrial nations in 
this respect, and we are paying for 
this lag in terms of obsolete capital 
plant and a growth rate substantially 
less than would otherwise be the 
case. I need not point out that the 
stimulation of a more rapid capital 
replacement program would not 
only achieve the rapid 
growth but also would achieve the 
goal of high employment, because 
the capital industries are 
heavy employers of labor. 


goal of 


goods 


A third step which would help in 
achieving our basic economic objec- 
tives is one which the American con- 
sumer can perform, and perform 
very well, provided we make avail- 
able to him sufficient 
The American 
recent years earned a new respect 


information. 
consumer has in 


from economists, from politicians, 
from businessmen, and from labor 
unions. It has been the stability of 
his spending which has carried us 
through each of the three mild post- 
war recessions. He has refused to 
be panicked, and has given the 
economy time to iron out its malad- 
justments. 

While the consumer can provide 
support, he can also pass judgment. 
Provided he is well informed, he is 
a more powerful policeman than the 
law, as some businesses and some 
labor unions have found out, and as 
I believe they increasingly will dis- 
cover in the future. 

In order to support the consumer 
in his policing activities, I propose 
that the government give wide pub- 
licity each month to a detailed 
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analysis of the items entering into 
the consumers’ price index. The law 
should require a detailed listing of 
the goods and services which have 
contributed to an increase in the cost 
of living, and should also show the 
increase in the price of these par- 
ticular items over the past year and 
the past five years. I have a pro- 
found respect for the American con- 
sumer and for his ability to correct 
certain evils in our society. But the 
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consumer needs much better infor- 
mation than the government is pro- 
viding him today. 

Finally, if we are to achieve our 
basic economic objectives, it seems 
to me clear that some restraints 
must be placed on the unlimited 
monopoly powers of labor unions. 
An unlimited monopoly, whether of 
labor or of business, does not belong 
in a free society. Monopoly consti- 
tutes a threat to every one of our 
hasic goals. We cannot grow rap- 
idly when monopoly powers are 
used to maintain feather-bedding, to 
resist improved machinery, and to 
reduce output per man. We cannot 
have stable prices when the money 
wages of the few are pushed up 
beyond improvements in productiv- 
ity. We cannot have a fair distri- 
bution of output when inflation is 
used by the strong to transfer real 
goods and services from the weak. 
We cannot have high employment 
when we are pricing ourselves out 
of foreign markets as well as out of 
volume domestic markets. If labor 
monopoly and business monopoly 
are allowed to continue, there is only 
one way of ensuring that the inter- 
ests of the public will be served, and 
that is through direct wage and price 
control by government. The monop- 
oly elements in our society would do 
well to think long and hard before 
they bring on such controls. 


Can Be Achieved 


Our four basic economic goals- 
rapid high employment, 
stable prices, and a fair distribution 
of output—can be achieved in the 
decade ahead. 


growth, 


As specific steps to 
aid in their achievement I propose: 
(1) A more exacting analysis of the 
time lag between changes in govern- 
ment spending and taxing programs 
and the subsequent impact on the 
economy, designed to aid in the 
formulation of a government fiscal 
policy which will hasten rather than 
impede growth, and which will sta- 
bilize rather than unstabilize the 
(2) The enactment of a 
permanent rapid depreciation law to 
stimulate wholesale replacement of 
our obsolete plant and equipment. 
(3) Detailed reports to the con- 
sumer on the particular goods and 
services which are responsible for 
the rise in his cost of living. (4) An 


economy. 





effective anti-trust 


program  de- 
signed to maintain competition jn 


business, and a curbing of the pres- 
ent unrestricted monopoly power of 
labor unions. 

I believe these steps would go a 
long way toward the achievement of 
the four basic economic goals we 
have set ourselves. 


obituaries 


Carlson: EF. L. Carlson, vice president 
mortgages of the Fidelity Mutua! Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, died 


suddenly September 9th at the age of 
63. Mr. Carlson had been associated 
with the company for over thirty ars 


Druit#: C. W. Druitt, manager of | ac 
cident and sickness division of Pilot Life 
Insurance Company, Greensboro, died 
September 21, apparently of a heart at 
tack. Mr. Druitt joined the Pilot Life in 
1956 as head of the company’s accident 
and sickness division. 


Campbell: Melvin G. Campbell, Sr., gen 
eral agent in Las Vegas for the Occidental 
Life Insurance Co. of California, died 
suddenly September 8th at the age of 
54. Mr. Campbell joined the Occidental 
in Reno in 1955. He was appointed gen 
eral agent and opened his Las Vegas 
agency in 1957. 


Hinckley: Frank L. Hinckley, a director 
of Bankers National Life Insurance Com 
pany, Montclair, died September 9th at 
the age of 90. Mr. Hinckley was one of the 
original directors of Bankers National 
Life and was a member of the executive 
committee for many years. He was an 
attorney with the firm of Hinckley, Allen, 
Salisbury and Parsons of Providence, R. I 


Augustine: Harry H. Augustine, a direc- 
tor of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, Richmond, died September 17th 
following a brief illness. He was 67. At 
the time of his death Mr. Augustine was 
chairman of the board of the State 
Planters Bank of Commerce and Trusts 
of Richmond, Virginia, having served in 
that capacity since his resignation as presi- 
dent of that bank, last vear. 


Edmiston: John Dana _ Edmiston, son 
of Henry H. Edmiston, vice president of 
the Kansas City Life Insurance Company, 
died August 19th as the result of a motor 
car accident. He was fifteen years old 


Kalmbach: Mrs. John Kalmbach, mother 
of Leland J. Kalmbach, president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, died September 
30th at the age of 91. Death followed a 
long illness. 


Amber: Mrs. Emma M. Amber, the widow 
of Harrison L. Amber, former president 
and chairman of the board of Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co., died suddenly Sep 
tember 28th at the age of 69. Mrs. Ambe 
leaves a son, Eugene L. Amber, who is 
an investment officer at Berkshire Life 
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sales 


Alistate Life: Business surged during July 
and August with individual policy appli- 
cations reaching the level attained during 
the entire previous six months of 1959. 
The volume of individual and group in 
surance in force has now been pushed well 
pevond the $1.1 billion mark. 


American Investors: Reported a_ six 
month vain of 19.1°, in insurance in force 
to total 833,814,078 as of July 1. 1959 


American Life (N. Y.): Established a 
new company record in paid-for ordi- 
nary life during August when volume for 
that month exceeded the cumulative vol 
ume for the first eight months of last 
year, While total in force for first eight 
months of 1959 exceeded the same figure 
in 1958 by 150‘ ne 


American Mutual Life: Showed a 40°, 
increase in paid-for ordinary life busi- 
ness this August over last thus boosting 
production for first eight months by 13‘ 
over same period 1958. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New ordinary busi 
ness written for August amounted to 
$20,883,773, representing an increase ol 
nearly S2 million over same month 1958 
and group totaled $7,311,000 bringing 
combined new business to $28,194,773 fo 
the month. Production for first eight 
months amounted to $334,586.624 (ordi 
narv $198,080,057 and group $136,506,567), 
an increase of more than $4514 million 
over corresponding period last year. ‘Total 
life insurance in force had reached $3.- 
180.421.147 (ordinary $1,931,368481 and 
group $1,549,052,666) by end of August. 


General American: Paid ordinary pro 
duction through August ranked 21°, bet 
ter than the comparable  year-to-dat« 
figure for last vear, while for the month 
of August it totaled 10°, better than 
August, 1958. 


Gibraltor Life: As of August 31 insur 
ance in force jumped $3,537,493 to $67, 
540,080. 


Great National: Has more than $190 
million of life insurance in force 


Indianapolis Life: Has insurance in force 
of more than $435 million. 


Interstate Life: As of June 30 had more 
than S12 million of life insurance in 
force. 


Jefferson National: Gross written life 
volume for August was 26°; ahead of 
same month last yea 


Kansas City Life: Written volume for 
\{ugust exceeded same month of 1958 
by more than $2,500,000 for a total of 
S45 478.588. 


Life of North America: August, 1959 
brought sale of life policies over top of 
any previous month in history ($10,000, 
000 in ordinary and $19,000,000 in group, 
representing a 400°; gain in group and 
180°, in ordinary). 


Manhattan Life: The Fordyce 
Campaign (June, July, 

$66,567,080 of paid-for business, 7° 
greater than during 1958 campaign (S62, 
245.321). Sales of ordinary for first eight 
months amounted to $113,319,392 (an 


Summer 
Aug.) produced 


For November, 1959 


increase of 21°, over last year’s $93,993, 
078) and group life was $65,602,292) (an 
increase of 24°, over $53,062,213 last year) 
bringing total paid-for business to $179, 
513,184 (22°, gain) compared with $147, 
325,291 for comparable period in 1958 


Mass. Mutual: Has now established new 
all-time monthly records of ordinary pro 
duction every month for more than 414 
years and surpassed its volume of indi 
vidual sales during the corresponding 
month of the preceding year every month 
for nearly 7 years. July sales of individual 
life totaled $764 million, an increase of 
1.5°), over July, 1958, and group life sales 
amounted to $18.9 million, an increase 


of 50°,. Combined sales of $737 million 
ran 164°; ahead of first seven months 
of 1958. 

Midland Mutual: August production 
ranked as the third highest for any 


month in history and advanced life paid 
for volume for first 24 of 1959 to 10.1°; 
ahead of same period in 1958. 


North American Life (Ill.)}: August and 
September sales exceeded the total life 
volume sales for the same months last 
year by more than 9°, and 19%, re- 
spectively. 


North Central: [he first half of 1959 
was the best six-month period in history 


Northern Founders: Wrote over 51 mil 
lion in life insurance during one week in 
September, which brought written insut 
ance to over $20 million for 1959 and 
total written to $44 million. 


Patriot Life: Now has some $730 million 
of life insurance in force 


Southland Life: During August total new 
life volume amounted to $37,618,337 of 
which $2,006,000 was group. Life insur 


ance in force is now over $81,300 million 


Standard Ins.: August life sales totaled 
$2.812.130 which was 1°, above August 
of 1958. Sales for the first eight months 
of $24,251,798 were 18%, ahead of the 
same period last yeat 


State Mutual Life: Individual life sales 
were best of any August on record, up 
nearly 14°, above last August. Sales 
figures of more than $140 million for the 
first eight months were 12°, ahead of 
same period 1958. 


assn notes 


American College of Life Undrs. & 
American Society of CLU: James 41. Bal 
lew, formerly editor of “Life Aetna-izer,” 
has been appointed director of the joint 
CLU public relations dept. 

W. W. Dotterweich, Jr.. CLU, has been 
named director of the department of 
educational services for American College 

American Society of CLI 
ficers: President, Robert L. Woods (gen- 
eral agent, Mass. Mutual, Los Angeles) 
vice president, Lillian G. Hogue (New 
York Life, Detroit); secretary, Herbert W. 
Florer (general agent, Aetna Life, Bos 
ton); and treasurer, Frederick W. Floyd 

manager, Life of Va., Gloucester City 
N. J). 


elects of- 


General Agents & Mgrs. Conf.: Leonard 
T. Smith (manager, Prudential, Cranston, 
R. I.) is the new national chairman. 


Others clected: vice chairmen, Can ; 
Purse) Penn Mutual general 
NYC): and Robert B. Pitche) 
cock general agent, Boston); secretary 
C. Carney Smith, CLI Mutual Benefit 
general agent, Washinton, D. ¢ 

Nancy Grobert was selected by the 
board of directors to replace Donald A 
Baker as executive director. Miss Grobert 
has been executive secretary of Life Undrs 
Ass'n of Los Angeles, Life Ins. Managers 
Ass'n and Los Angeles chapter of Ameri 
can Society of CLUs. 

The 16lst local organization 
in Florence, Ala 


agent, 


John Han 


formed 


elects officers: Presi 


dent, Russe 1. Lewis (Liberty National) 
vice president, Jolin M. Lovelady (South 
ern United) and = secretary-treasurer, 
Russell Goodwin (Equitable Society 


Kansas Insurance Dept.: /7. kdward Wal 
lace, Jr., has been appointed life actuary 


Life Advertisers Ass'n: Nominated for 
president is Robert S. Keiffer, CLU, as 
sistant vice president of Metropolitan Life 
and John I Briggs, 


director of public 
Southland 
Life, has been nominated for vice presi 
dent. George H. Kelle CLU, nominee 
for secretary, is executive assistant to the 
vice president in charge of marketing at 
“. Lite Stanley M. Richman, vice 
president of General American, is nomin 
ated for treasurer. The nominee for 
editor of “Life Advertiser” is S8. Alberta 
Stutsman, CLU, assistant advertising man 
aver for Mass. Mutual 


relations and advertising for 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Philip N. Lawton, CLU, formerly asso 
ciate manager of Lincoln branch of N. \ 
Life in New York City, has joined the 
company relations div. as a consultant 


Life Office Management Ass'n: New of 
ficers: President, Charles H. Bader ad 
ministrative vice president, Interstate Life 
& Ace Ist vice president Merril R 
Tabor (vice president and secretary, Berk 
shire); and 2nd vice president, Charles B 
Laing (vice president, Prudential 


Life Undr. Training Council: Michael / 
Dimond, former agent tor New England 
Life in Washington, D. ¢ has been ap 
pointed to the headquarters staff as an 
administrative assistant, working closely 
with director of training Jolin 7 
i. EA 


Coggins, 


Mortgage Bankers Ass'n: | he new presi 
dent is B. B. Bass, president of American 
Mortgage and Investment Co., Oklahoma 
Citv. Robert Tharpe, preside nt of I harpe 
% Brooks, Inc Atlanta, was elected vice 


president and Carton S. Stallard, presi 
dent of Jersey Mortgage Co., Elizabeth 
2nd vice president. George H. Doven 


muehle, president of Dovenmuehle, Inc 


Chicago, was re-elected treasure 


Nation! Ass'n of Life Undrs.: |! i//iam 5S 
Hendley, Jr., agent in Columbia (SC 

for Mutual of N. Y.. was elected president 
Other officers elected: Vice president, Wil 


liam E. North, CLt manager N. Y. Life 
Evanston, Ill.): treasurer, Louis J]. Gray 
son, CLU (agent, Travelers, Washington 


D. C.) and 
manage! 
Texas) 


VMicMillon 
Abilene 


secretary R I 
Men's 


Jusiness 


National Fraternal Congress of Amer- 


ica: R. George Ransford, president and 
general counsel of Gleaner Life was 
elected president succeeding W. Cable 


became a 
committee. 


Jackson, Minneapolis who 


member of the executis 








policy changes 


Aetna Life has announced a new group 
annuity premium rating schedule with 
premium rates for group pension plans 
reduced from 5% to 8%. 


American United has announced general 
reduction in gross premiums through the 
use of the new 1958 CSO Table of Mor- 
tality, but cash values and the company’s 
reserve liabilities continue to be the 
higher values based on the 1941 CSO 
Table. The new rate book uses a quantity 
discount system of premium rates, with 
an $8 policy factor. Lower premium rates 
will apply to females. 


Citadel Life of Charlotte, N. C. is enter- 
ing the ordinary life insurance field. 
Previously the company had been writing 
only credit life. 


First United Life, Ind., has a “Silver 
Dollar Plan,” which pays on preexisting 
conditions after a waiting period of two 
years and which has a “good health” 
bonus which pays the policyholder cash 
for staying healthy. 


Guardian of N. Y. has raised the discount 


rate on premiums paid in advance to 
1° 
a 


Michigan Life is using a graded premium 
discount system. 


Midland Mutual has made “substantial” 
increases in limits on non-medical busi- 
ness. 


Mutual of Omaha has a Select Security 
plan of rated risk policies for substandard 
risks. The plan includes a hospital policy 
with daily room benefits, purchasable in 
amounts up to $25, surgical and miscel- 
laneous expense benefits, and an income 
protection policy. 


National Farmers Union, Denver, is now 
writing a merit-rated accident and health 
policy providing discounts for claims free 
record over a three-year period (about 
26% of insureds) and nominal surcharges 
for severe claims records. 


National Fidelity of Kansas City, Mo., 
has increased the discount allowed on the 
first ten premiums paid in advance to 
1% and on the next ten to 3%. 


Nationwide Insurance has introduced a 
new Student Life group policy in twelve 
states. The contract provides for $1,000 
life 





term insurance over a_ 12-month 
period. 

ACTUARIAL ASSISTANT 
State Insurance Department requires Life 


and/or A & H actuarial College 
graduate with aptitude for math, and success- 


ful experience in Life, A & H, or Hospitaliza- 


assistant. 


tion company, or in Insurance Department. 
Salary $6,280-$7,535. Work is interesting, 
varied, and affords many contacts. Write 


immediately: Commissioner of Personnel, 301 
W. Preston Street, Baltimore |, Maryland. 
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Standard of Oregon, beginning January 
1, 1960, will allow interest at 4% under 
premium deposit agreements. 


State Mutual is offering a billing system 
that combines premium payments for all 
policyholder’s individual life, annuity, and 
sickness and accident policies into one 
monthly bill. 


Unified Reserve has a non-cancellable 
guaranteed to age 65 A & S policy and 
a small group package plan. 

United States Life has revised its port- 
folio of hospital policies for use in New 
York, in compliance with the new Metcalf 
laws. 

Valley Forge Life has a new retirement 
contract featuring a monthly income at 
age 65, plus other settlement options. 


Wisconsin National is offering a lifetime 
hospital policy issued from age one month 
through age 75. 


LEASE FINANCING 


LEASE FINANCING has become an 
important investment channel of the 
life insurance companies of this 
country and about $2,500,000,000 is 
currently invested by them in vari- 
ous types of property under rental 
contract, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

Of this, well over $2,000,000,000 
is commercial or industrial financ- 
ing and over $400,000,000 is rental 
housing. Many thousands of rental 
contracts are now held by the life 
companies, almost entirely the prod- 
uct of the past fifteen years. 


NEW CLU SITE DEDICATED 


A GROUND 
was 


DEDICATION ceremony 
conducted September 21 in 
3ryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, at the 
site of the new home for the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters 
and the other educational groups 
joining with it in developing a per- 
manent insurance education center. 
The organizations which will occupy 
the new facilities with the American 
College include The American Insti- 
tute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters, Inc., the American 
Society for Chartered Life Under- 
writers, the Society of Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriters, 
and the Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica. For many years, all of these 
groups have functioned together in 
the now outgrown building in Phila- 
delphia. 

The new building will be erected 
on a ten-acre tract, which was for- 





merly one of Philadelphia’s most 
beautiful “Main Line” estates, near 
the heart of Bryn Mawr. Since the 
property was acquired in June 1959. 
the old mansion house has been de- 


molished and ground has _ been 
cleared for construction, The new 
building, a twenty-three thousand 


foot structure, is being designed 
specifically for the particular edu- 
cational requirements of the various 
groups; and it is expected that the 
building will be ready for occupancy 
early in 1961. 


NEW COMMUNICATIONS 
SERVICE 


THE FORMATION OF A NEW consult- 
ing and educational service to work 
with life insurance company man- 
agement in the field of communica- 
tions has been announced by How- 
ard D. Shaw who for six years was 
director of C.L.U. public relations, 
The new organization, the Institute 
of Management Services, has estab- 
lished its head office in West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

With the assistance of a staff of 
consultants who are expert in spe- 
cial phases, the new business pro- 
vides consulting and operating serv- 
ices in the various forms of written, 
oral, and non-verbal communica- 
tions. An announcement currently 
being mailed to company presidents 
and agency officers lists ten typical 
services including business corre- 
spondence, policyholder _ relations, 
public speaking, conference leader- 
ship, research by mail, and “influ- 
ence publications.” 

The I.M.S. staff includes: Man- 
agement consultant, Thomas J. 
Luck, Ph.D.; consultant in oral 
communications, Arthur Mason, Jr., 
C.L.U., Ph.D.; consultant in cost 
management, Harold E. Bliss and 
art director, Henry R. Smith. 


Tailored Programs 


The organization, which recently 
undertook a nationwide survey for 
one of the large life companies, will 
develop individual programs each 
tailored to the requirements of com- 
pany management. Most programs 
will consist of a mixture of class ses- 
sions or workshops, practice clinics, 
periodical bulletins, various helpful 
material in printed form, and sur- 
veys and analyses. 
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There Is An Answer To Fully-Guaranteed Mortgage Payments... 










7, 


Here’s the highly saleable ‘“‘package’’ you 
can offer your clients and prospects: RE- 
DUCING TERM insurance to take care of 
the mortgage in the event of premature 
death; NON-CAN SICKNESS & ACCI- 
DENT to provide a monthly income for 
disability. 


The reducing and convertible Term is avail- 


@ 


STATE MUTUAL'S 


MORTGAGE MASTER PLAN 





able for periods of 10, 15, 20 or 25 years; the 
S & Ais non-can, guaranteed continuable to 
age 65 with a guaranteed annual premium. 


These two separate policies are described 
and illustrated in one attractive proposal 
folder. If you would like a copy, get in touch 
with the nearest State Mutual agency or 
write directly to the Home Office. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Worcester, Massachusetts 





Give lum a ring 


When you phone 
The Man from Manhattan, 


chances are your problem is Over. 


HERE ARE JUST A FEW 
OF MANY WAYS HE CAN HELP: 
When You Need Progressive Underwriting on sub-stan: 


risks Through Age 74 (we issue up to 1,000% mortaiity 
at most ages). 





When You Need Family Income and decreasing term ri 
Through Issue Age 64, standard or sub-standard. 


rs 





When You Need Permanent Plans (Ordinary Life, 10 Pay 
Life and 20 Pay Life) To Issue Age 75, standard or sub- 
standard. 





When You Need up to $50,000 Low Cost Insurance on a 
Wife, available under our Family Member rider, with 
children or even if there are no children, and issued 
standard or sub-standard. 


When You Need a Family Member Rider to 
cover minor children of a widow, widower or 
divorcee without spouse (sub-standard issued 
on minor children). 


When You Need a Guarantee of Future Insur- 
ability, issued and exercisable through age 64 
with the guarantee amount actually payable at 
death if it occurs before conversion. Amounts 
available as high as $50,000, standard or sub- 
standard, and at very low cost when Level Term 
Rider is attached to any permanent Manhattan 
policy —old or new. 


Manhattan Life is Famous for its Flexibility, with 
55 policies and 13 riders, not counting the sub- 
standard versions. 


Better phone The Man from Manhattan 


. 
Our 2nd Century 


THE MANHATTAN Lire — INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York, 


Home Office: 111 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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MICROFILM READER-PRINTER 


A machine that automatically makes 
large size prints (up to 18 24 inches) of 
engineering drawings and other detailed 
documents from microfilm, has been an- 
nounced by Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Called the “Thermo-Fax” Twenty-Nine 
microfilm reader-printer, the unit is both 
a reader and a printer in a single unit, 
producing prints in less than fifteen sec- 
onds by push button. 

Low cost of the unit will permit multiple 
installations in many firms, bringing view- 
ing and copy making facilities within easy 
access of those using drawings and docu- 
ments. 

Speed and simplicity of operation can re- 
sult in increased savings since individual 
departments can prepare their own en- 
larged copies of microfilm in seconds. 








November, 1959 


Best’s Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


[] Microfilm Reader-Printer 
Office Copier 
Floor Mats 


cP Ee) 


Plastic Bin Ding Machine 
[] Electronic Accounting Machine 
Firm Name 


0 NE Se a Ce ae eee 
Position ~~~ 
Firm Address —---- 


City 
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office efficiency 





OFFICE COPIER 


A new, fully automatic office copying 
machine which requires no_ sensitized 
papers or developing adjustments will be 
made available early in 1960 by Haloid 
Xerox, Inc. The XeroX 914 copies all colors, 
and rapidly prints finished, permanent 
copies of any written, drawn, typed, or 
printed document up to 9 x 14 inches in 
size, at the rate of up to six a minute. It 
also makes possible copying from bound 
books or magazines. Since the machine 
requires no special paper for reproductions, 
prints can be made directly on ordinary 
white or colored paper, card stock, or 
vellum. No selling price has been set for 
the copier as yet; the manufacturer will, 
however, offer the XeroX 914 on a monthly 
lease basis at a reasonable charge. 





FLOOR MATS 


A handsome office accessory is a practi- 
cal floor mat from a new series presented 
by Cole Steel Equipment Co. To blend 
smoothly with any office decor, the mats 
are available in five matching desk 
finishes—dawn grey, sahara _ brown, 
grained walnut, desert sand, mist green— 
and, a sleek transparent plexiglas. 

Made of heavy laminated plastic over 
a full 14" thick base of tempered Preswood, 
the mat is extra-weighted. 





PLASTIC BINDING MACHINE 


The world’s first all-electric plastic bind- 
ing machine, the new GBC Mode! 16 EB 
Electro-Binder, has been introduced by Gen- 
eral Binding Corporation. 

According to the manufacturer, the com- 
pact desk-top unit cuts binding time and 
costs while reducing operator faticue. A 
GBC time study indicate the electric binder 
is 60 to 100% faster than manual operation. 
The photo shows books bound in one hour 
by Electro-Binder (left) compared with 
books bound in the same period of time 
by the manually operated machine at the 
right. 

GBC Model 16 EB Electro-Binder is port- 
able and occupies only two square feet of 
office space. It binds books of any size, any 
length, and thickness from 34,” to 2” 








ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE 


The National Cash Register company has 
a new electronic accounting machine 
which, the company says, can figure a 
weekly payroll or prepare customers’ bills 
in one third the time previously required. 
Called the Compu-Tronic, the desk-size ma- 
chine can also handle a wide variety of 
other accounting jobs requiring extensive 
calculations. 

The Compu-Tronic can multiply king- 
size numbers in a fraction of a. second. 
For example, the multiplication of 9,999.- 
999,999, by .99999 requires less than a 
third of a second. The machine can be used 
by virtually all types of commercial and 
industrial concerns as well as financial in- 
stitutions and various government bureaus. 
It can be shifted from one job to another 
in a few seconds’ time. 
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ASE planned-production centers 


Insure against wasted space, lost time 


FILING IS EASIER with ASE 
files because drawers glide 
smoothly, easily, even when 
heavily loaded. And ASE 
full-cradle suspension lets 
drawers open fully, means 
greater storage capacity. 
Choose from a full line of 
ASE filing cabinets. 

















No. 5201 


No. 5501 


ASE furniture is designed to make both people and floor 
space more efficient. With ASE L-Unit components, you can 
take advantage of production-line methods by building a 
Planned-Production Center around any specific task or group 
of tasks. And for general office requirements where space is lim- 
ited, choose from the full line of ASE furniture . . . desks, chairs, 
tables, credenzas, bookcases, storage units... all constructed 
with careful attention to detail and finished to stay beautiful 
for years to come. 


All ASE desk and L-Unit tops are strengthened and noise- 
deadened by a honeycomb structure inside. A special Bonderite 
treatment anchors baked enamel finishes to the metal, giving 
lasting protection against mars, scratches and corrosion. And 
ASE desk and file drawers always work smoothly . . . each box 
drawer moves on six nylon glides, each correspondence drawer 
on ten roller bearings. 


Your ASE dealer is ready to assist you in planning your new or 
redesigned office. See him today or write for a free ASE catalog. 


NE 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc., Aurora, Illinois 
Desks * Chairs « L-units « Credenzas + Tables 
Bookcases + Filing Cabinets + Storage Cabinets 











“Our G@alional Accounting System 


C. J. VANDIVIER, Vice President and 
General Manager of The Case & 
West Agency, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM gives sizable payroll savings and excel- 
lent accounting control to this progressive insurance agency, 


saves us °o,000 a year... 


returns 100% annually on our investment!” 


—The Case & West Agency, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 


“In the operation of an agency such as 
ours, it is necessary to have an account- 
ing system that is both efficient and ac- 
curate,” writes C. J. Vandivier, Vice 
President and General Manager of The 
Case & West Agency, Inc. “When we 
installed our National Accounting Sys- 
tem, we immediately saw some very 
profitable results. 

‘‘Because of the tightly organized 
time-saving features of our National 
Class ‘32,’ all statements are easily kept 
up-to-date and ready for mailing the 
first of every month. In addition, great 
payroll savings have been made be- 
cause our National has reduced the 
personnel required to do our bookkeep- 


ing work. Also, even though our volume 
of work has increased since placing our 
National System in operation, it han- 
dles this extra business smoothly and 
without annoying peaks of work load. 

“We are certainly pleased with our 
decision to install the National System. 
Our National System saves us $5,000 a 
year and returns us 100% annually on 
our investment.” 


’ ~ 


nol p—_s—/ 


Vice President & General Manager 
of The Case & West Agency, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your Agency, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly 


through savings, then ves 
continue to return a ‘National 
regular yearly profit. —) - 
National’s world-wide ‘a 
service organization YEARS 
will protect this profit. 1958 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


cee 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ncr paper (No Carson Required) 
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GUY FERGASON 


Are Executives Overpaid? 


HIS QUESTION CAN either be the 
= thought-provoking or the 
most stupid depending upon the de- 
gree of literal interpretation one 
gives it. Literally, the value of an 
executives often come high. The 
is able to command. Bargains in 
executives often come high. The 
practice of establishing fictitiously 
high selling prices in order to show a 
larger discount to present value is 
not exclusively a merchandising 
technique—it can be found in execu- 
tive employment. 
siderable variation in any generaliza- 


There is a con- 


tion concerning executive compen- 
sation with some fairly fancy tales 
being told about executive rates of 
pay. However, these fanciful tales 
pertain to alleged rates paid in spe- 
cial situations and do not apply to the 
general level of executive compensa- 
tion, nor to the methods by which 
executives are rewarded for their 
services. Compensation, whether 
executive, clerical, labor, operating 
or sales, must at some point be com- 
pared to performance. There are 
many economic and industrial forces 
at play which affect compensation 
Tates— 

1. the economic cycle has its influ- 
ence in respect to the degree of pros- 
perity in which an industry is operat- 
ing: 

2. supply and demand for executive 
talent must have its obvious affect on 
the asking price; 

3. Federal income tax rates appli- 
cable to personal income exert great 
pressures on the compensation rates ; 
4. the executive benefit programs 
available to top-management will in- 
fluence the actual dollar-rate paid to 
executive personnel ; 

3. the growth-factor and job security 
:ppraisal may work for or against the 
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development and retention of com- 
petent management. 

Let us clearly state before we dis- 
course on the composition of execu- 
tive salaries that there never has been 
and probably never will be a com- 
pensation plan that accurately evalu- 
ates and rewards executive perform- 
ance. Every compensation plan, 
whether it be the result of bargaining 
or a planned and definite formula, 
rests on personal opinion in its final 
application. Even the formula used 
in the so-called “numerical point sys- 
tem’ whereby position values are 
derived from the application of point 
values as they apply to each prede- 
termined and defined factor required 
for performance, is in fact the result 
of opinion—the opinions apply as to 
which factors are required for per- 
formance, and the opinions applv as 
to the extent these factors apply. 
Personal opinion, which always 
leaves some room for argument, can- 
not be entirely eliminated in deter- 
mining executive compensation. The 
fact that personal opinions play such 
an important part in decision-making 
is by no means an undesirable situa- 
tion. It does emphasize the point 
that decisions which are based on 
facts come closer to being valid and 
reliable than the decisions which are 
based on 
which is 


pure personal opinion 
often prejudiced and 
slanted toward a preconceived re- 
sult. 

Those who have tried to develop 
a formula for job evaluation and its 
corollary technique, employee eval- 
uation, which tries to eliminate the 
personal equation have come up with 
such a complicated mathematical 
formula that only those who are 
schooled in the field can apply and 


interpret the figures. Most execu- 


tives are willing to sacrifice a little of 
the scientific in order to obtain a lot 
of the practical—in words, 
compensation plans must be simple, 
easily understood, and it 


other 


must be 
possible to apply them in 
situations. 


ordinary 
As we pointed out before, 
the proof of any compensation plan 
is the value produced by an incum- 
bent on the job. In clerical jobs it is 
much easier to evaluate the produc 
tivity of the emplovee as compared to 
the job rate. Jol n Doe is emploved 
as an accountant-clerk His job 


based on its requirements and the 


area rates pays $375 per month. 
John Doe makes many errors—fails 
to complete his assignments—is ab- 


sent on frequent occasions—is unable 
to plan and execute his assignments 
without considerable supervision. Is 
John Doe worth $375 per month? 
The 
John Doe did everything that was 
expected of him and actually looked 
for additional tasks to complete. 
Now is he worth $375 per month? 
Yes, and probably more. Measuring 
John Doe’s worth as compared to his 
job’s worth is not difficult because 
most of his efforts result in tangible 
evidences of value. 


answer is obvious. Suppose 


Measuring executive compensa- 


tion and executive value must in- 
clude tangibles and intangibles such 
as: 

1. Personal characteristics. 

knowl- 


2. Technical and business 


edge. 
3. Health factor. 
4. Extent of public relation activ- 
ities. 
5. Acquaintance and acceptance in 
industry circles. 

As these factors are applied in 
position performance, there is the 


Contin _ . + 








booklets 


P-361—Quality Office Equipment 


Buying th proper typewriter ribbon and 
carbon paper for best results at the most 
economical price can be a confusing task, 
especially in view of the many brand names, 
descriptions, specifications, terminologies 
and materials, real and synthetic, offered 
to the average buyer, often during an intense 
sales pitch. Two small booklets, designed 
especially to eliminate this confusion, are 
now available. They were written for the 
purpose of helping the buyer to know what 
he is looking for, and why, and to aid him 
in the selection of the products most suita- 
ble to his needs. Full explanation is given 
simply, in non-technical, non-confusing lan- 
guage and is accompanied by attractive 
illustrations. 


P-362—Multiple-Copy Aid 


Photocopy negatives, blueprints, and 
other intermediates in multiple-copy process- 
ing are produced on paper stock. Reproduc- 
tion of images depends upon reflection 
rather than a direct image, and this will often 
cause distortion in the final copy. If the 
intermediate is made transparent, however, 
light passes directly through it, eliminating 
the process of reflection and turning out 
clearer, sharper final copies. ‘Transparentiz- 
ing" can be effected by use of a preparation 
described in a four-page bulletin entitled 
"The Complete Reproduction Aid System." 
This product, conveniently packaged in an 
aerosol spray can, serves as a cleaner for 
intermediates as well as a “transparentizer."' 
The bulletin describes its several uses and 
gives techniques for its use as an aid in 
multiple-copy processing. 


P-363—Whiteprint Machines 


Nearly any duplicating process is gener- 
ally a pretty messy affair. Liquid solutions 
must be handled by the operator, the pro- 
cedure is often complicated and tedious, 
and original copies to be reproduced often 
wear out rapidly and are hard to store in 
the event that they must be saved for fu- 
ture use. A clean, quick, easy-to-use dupli- 
cating process would facilitate the workings 
of any office using a large amount of du- 
plicated material, and such a process can be 
obtained by the installation of one of a 
series of whiteprint machines described in 
“New Guide to Whiteprint Equipment," a 
twenty-page booklet put out by the manu- 
facturer of these machines. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Are Executives Overpaid ?—Cont. 


final evaluation which is based on the 
results of executive performance— 
6. Sales increase. 

7. Profits from operations. 

8. Development of personnel (un- 
derstudies ). 

From this analysis, it is easy to 
see that part of executive compensa- 
tion is fixed as reflecting the price 
paid for the possession and applica- 
tion of certain abilities—we call this 
the basic salary. It also follows that 
part of the executive compensation 
is variable as it relates to the finan- 
cial success of an enterprise—this 
may be referred to as bonus or finan- 
cial incentive compensation. 


Factors Which Influence 
Basic Rates 


Obviously, the compensation rate 
which fairly expresses the value of 
the executive, measured on a short 
range basis (i.e., his qualifications in 
respect to the job) is influenced by 
factors which are not always con- 
trollable by top-management. Some 
of these factors are— 

1. Supply as well as demand for 
executive talent. Ordinarily there is 
a short supply of available executive 
ability. However, from time to time 
and for short periods, there may he 
an abundant supply of available 
executives due to mergers of com- 
panies, which merger is sufficiently 
significant to temporarily throw the 
supply out of balance in a specific 
geographical area. 

2. The impact of Federal income 
taxes as they apply to deferred com- 
pensation plans. Many companies 
establish a plan of deferred compen- 
sation, with or without the profit- 
sharing feature, which delays the 
tax on the deferred compensation 
until the executive qualifies for its re- 
ceipt, or it (the income) becomes 
available to him under the terms of 
the plan. Even though the executive 
might like to make a change in posi- 
tions (and companies ), he is “locked- 
in” because he cannot afford to lose 
the deferred compensation plan and 
accept current income even at a sub- 
stantially higher rate. Suppose the 
executive is in the 50% tax bracket 
(net taxable income between $32,- 
OCO-$36,000 per vear). Under his 
present plan he may be deferring the 





tax on $10,000 to $12,000 per vear 
of income which is being deferred 
until retirement. If Company “A” 
has no deferred compensation plan, 
or at least none that is comparable 
to our executive’s present plan, there 
would be such a small amount left 
from any substantial increase in 
earned income that it would be un- 
attractive to our executive. \\e ob- 
serve that more and more executive 
talent is being held captive hy this 
tax situation. What is more ceplor- 
able, the tax rate on earned incomes 
is drying up the incentive to take on 


added responsibilities and _ their 
corollary increases in income 
3. The number and calibre of young 


men being attracted to a business as 
the future pool of executive ‘alent. 
The attractiveness of an industry or 
type of business depends on many 
things, not the least of which is (a) 
opportunity to learn the business; 
(b) opportunity for advancement; 
(c) initial rate of pay as compared to 
competing industries; and (d)} op- 
portunities for ‘self-employment. by 
starting one’s own business or by be- 
coming a part-owner in an existing 
business. Unless the tax atmosphere 
completely snuffs out private enter- 
prise as it is symbolized by the 
smaller entrepreneur, there are many 
who look forward to 
“owners” of a business. 


becoming 


4. The rate of retirement of present 
executive talent. There may be con- 
flicting influences in this area. As 
the life-span of man increases by pre- 
ventive as well as corrective medi- 
cine, it would seem reasonable to 
conclude that executives would re- 
main in the harness longer than a 
few decades The conflicting 
trend arises from two related facts— 


ago. 


one indicates the increasing financial 
independence of executives at age 
sixty-five by means of deferred com- 
pensation plans. The other fact is the 
increasing number of executives who 
leave industry at or before age sixty- 
five and engage in private consulting 
practice. 

This does not imply that execu- 
tives attain independent wealth, be- 
cause it is almost impossible to ac- 
cumulate a large estate from earned 
income except by estate planning 
through the judicious use of life in- 
surance. 
growth of 


However, due to the 
deferred compensation 
plans, stock options (in stock com- 
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panies ) and profit-sharing plans, 
adequate retirement incomes are be- 
ing developed. Whether they remain 
adequate in the face of inflation will 
be decided in the future. 

In the desire to get away from the 
confinement and the pressures of 
executive responsibilities and at the 
same time maintain a useful activity 
in which the experience and judg- 
ment of many years accumulation 
can be used, executives often turn to 
management consulting. 


Ways and Means of Rewarding 
Executives 


Without becoming repetitious, it is 
necessary to recognize the influences 
of Federal income tax rates on the 
executive compensation plans. It is 
certainly foolish, if not impractical, 
to measure an executive's success in 
terms of his cash-in-hand salary. 
One executive has a rated salary of 
about $20,000 per year and hasn't 
had an adjustment in his rate for 
over five years. However, in a 
funded and deferred reserve he has 
accumulated $100,000 (to be paid 
out over a ten year period after re- 
tirement plus 3% interest on the un- 
distributed balance) plus a_ stock 
option which will presently give him 
a capital gain of about $40,000. 

There was a time when meritorius 
services were rewarded by an in- 
crease in salary and the executive 
could put his reward in his hot little 
hand and plan his future, his retire- 
ment, and his estate by whatever 
means he thought was safe. In to- 
day’s complicated atmosphere, much 
of this future planning is done for 
him as a matter of necessity. To 
compare and evaluate success as we 
measure it in tangible terms, we must 
get the total compensation picture 
which consists of many parts. A re- 
view of some of the compensation 
plans will illustrate the complexity as 
well as the variety of the plans— 

1. Direct cash salary. Executives, 
like labor, measure their direct cash 
salary in terms of the balance left 
after all deductions—i.e., “the take 
home pay.” It is unfortunate but 
true that industry has become the tax 
collector for Uncle Sam, and as such 
suffers the effects of their position. 
Deductions (compulsory) from the 
rated pay inevitably exert pressures 
on the levels of pay in the effort to 


(Continued on next page 
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HARTER C-100 
EXECUTIVE 
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SOLID HARTER QUALITY 
AT LOW PRICES 


The Harter C-100 series is a refreshing change from the usual rule 
that low prices are achieved only by cheapening the product. The 
C-100 combines low price with solid quality. Harter-pioneered one- 
piece heavy gauge steel base. Seat cushion, 3 inches thick, of molded 
and cored virgin foam rubber that’s bonded with pure latex. Choice 
of high impact styrene, molded hard rubber or upholstered armbands. 


MATCHING SIDE 
ARMCHAIRS AND 
SIDE CHAIRS 





MODEL C-110 MODEL C-120 


HARTER CORPORATION 
‘i 1138 Prairie St 
Sturgis, Michigan 














Are Executives Overpaid ?—Cont. 


compensate for the deductions. The 
pressure is ever upward. 

2. Savings plans. Savings plans 
take on many forms, far too many 
to describe. A somewhat common 
form involves a direct contribution 
by the employee limited to a fixed 
percentage of his salary (this per- 
cent will vary from 5% to 10%) 
and the company contributes a sum 
equal to 50% of the employees’ con- 
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LIFE INSURANCE company purchas- 
ing directors* often specify Parsons 
King Cotton Papers with their own 
trademark as a genuine watermark. 
May we discuss this with you? Parsons 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 





tributions. The total fund (the em- 
ployees’ contribution plus the com- 
pany’s) is invested in Series E UV. S. 
Government Savings Bonds, or in 
company stock, or in a combination 
of both. 

Often the fund contributed by the 
company is trusteed and deferred so 
as to avoid its declaration as earned 
income, and under certain conditions 
to put it in the category of a capital 
gains at the time of its receipt in 
order to lower the tax. 

3. Retirement income. Deferred 
compensation, whether it be from 
profits, company contributions, or 
from rated income, if deferred under 
an approved Revenue Department 
plan avoids the immediate income 
tax and delays the tax until the in- 
come is effectively received by the 
employee. As we _ stated before, 
these plans have become popular. 
Our only observation in this area is 
to be very careful to avoid deferring 
so large a portion of the income that 
the remaining salary ceases to be an 
incentive for the executive. We do 
not know where that point is because 
it varies between executives. Some 
get considerable satisfaction out of 
the knowledge that the deferred in- 
come fund is growing, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are unable to 
use the funds until retirement or the 
attainment of a specified age. Others 
being more individualistic, prefer to 
plan their own futures and, therefore, 
are unmoved by this deferred fund. 
We repeat, when salary fails to in- 
cite the executive to vigorous and in- 
telligent action, it ceases as an in- 
centive and fails as a reward. 

4. Stock options. Stock options to 
serve their purpose should conform 
to Internal Revenue Service Regula- 
tions, if the tax angle is to be the 
most favorable possible. The prem- 
ise of the stock option is that if 
executive action is intelligently di- 
rected toward improving a com- 
panv’s position in terms of volume of 
business and resulting profits, on a 
long range basis, these factors will 
tend to increase the value of the 
stock in the market place. Therefore, 
if the executive is given an option to 
buy the stock at a fixed and deter- 
mined price (as related to the market 
price at the time of the option) and 
if that option can be exercised for a 
defined future period, and if the 
stock does increase in value (for 





whatever cause, but presumably be- 
cause our executive was a capable 
one ), then the executive will exercise 
his option, take his profit and pay hi 
taxes, and consider himself rewarde 
in part for his services. 

5. Other benefits. These benefits 
range from the availability of com- 
pany services for private use to club 
memberships, 


aw 


expense allowances, 
company cars and a host of fringe 
benefits. In this category we should 
include unusually generous vacation 
plans and various insurance cover- 
ages. 

Yes, we might say the executive is 
worth what he is able to get—but we 
would be over-simplifving the prob- 
lem. Some executives just like tran- 
quillity. 





AROUND-THE-CLOCK 
DATA PROCESSING 


AROUND-THE-CLOCK operations are 
planned by the Radio Corporation of 
America next year for a major sec- 
tion of its first Electronic Systems 
Center in New York’s financial dis- 
trict. Installation of a complete KCA 
501 electronic data processing sys- 
tem, heart of the center’s servicing 
operation, is to begin 
shortly, with comprehensive _ test 
runs conducted prior to opening. A 
second complete RCA 501 system is 
to be installed at the Center in April. 

RCA’s Center is to be geared to 
service a wide range of work de- 
tails for brokerage customers, re- 
lieving them of many of the problems 
and burdens of old-fashioned, back- 
office accounting methods. Services 
offered by the center will include 
computation of customers’ trades, is- 
suance of same-day confirmations 
with name and address included, and 
printing of customers’ statements, 
either cycled or end-of-month. Daily 
margining of critical accounts and 
a weekly record of stock positions 
of active accounts will be provided. 
Every morning a list of each house 
account position will be on the re- 
sponsible partners’ desks. 

Systems planning and program- 
ming will be provided by RCA spe- 
cialists. This will eliminate such ex- 
penses as personnel recruitment, 
training, programming, ‘“debug- 
ging,” site preparation and installa- 
tion. Operators, too, will be on 


RCA’s payroll. 
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Now “‘brighter’’ than ever!—even more dramatically 
THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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New Friden Model SBT 
has touch-one-key simplicity 
you'll be amazed to see! 
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Touch one key after set- 
ting both factors, proved 
answer appears in dials. 
It’s clearly shown in so 
many ways—the Friden 
performs more steps in 
figure-work without 
operator decisions than 
any other calculating 
machine ever developed. 
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Flick of a key auto- 
matically transfers 
products from dials 
to keyboard for fur- 
ther calculation, 
eliminating many of 
the intermediate 
steps in multiple- 
factor multiplication. 





























OF INDIVIDUAL EXTENSIONS 


| Touch of a key automatically | 

transfers individual exten- | |} Operator merely sets a dial 
sions to storage dials, adds } —in any of six positions — 
or subtracts as required, and | and machine automatically 
—___._|// produces a grand total. rounds off fractional cents 
to the nearest full cent. 
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JAMES W. BAYLESS 
Partner 
Dooly & Company 
Portland, Oregon 


Y COMBINING six major account- 
| he jobs into two machine opera- 
tions, Dooly & Company of Portland 
has saved seventy clerical hours 
weekly. The six jobs which have 
been consolidated result from the in- 
voicing of new coverage, renewal 
premiums and various changes on 
existing policies, and the receipt of 


cash on current accounts. Records 
and controis connected with these 
functions have been improved under 
the new system. 

All invoicing and cash receipts 
now are posted to all ledgers on the 
same day transactions occur. In- 
volved are records for some two 
hundred companies which we serve 
as brokers and those for our cus- 
tomers. 

Statements to individual clients go 
out seven days sooner than when 
records were kept by hand. More 


60 


HANDLING 
PAPER WORK 


important, they are current to the 
last day of the month. One clerk 
writes thirty thousand invoices a 
year—nearly ninety a day—and 
records about fifty cash receipts each 
day. 

Posting to ledger cards and state- 
ments is done simultaneously with 
the invoicing operation and shows 
the new balance with each posting. 
The result is an always current state- 
ment for customers. Clerical detail 
work has been reduced by more than 
one half. 








The company, largest in Oregon 
in terms of premiums booked, pre- 
viously used what primarily was a 
manual system. This involved hand- 
typing of invoices and hand-posting 
to various accounts and_ brokers’ 
ledgers. 

Clerical detail in assembling in- 
dividual production records for our 
twelve account executives, our ac- 
counts payable (to companies for 
whom we write insurance), and in 
the preparation of expiration records 
became prohibitively burdensome 
with growth. The delay between the 
time a policy was written and the 
time it was posted to accounts 
widened. We began looking for a 
better way to do the job. 


More Accurate and Efficient 


The present system, which both 
is more efficient and more accurate, 
is built around a National Cash Reg- 
ister Accounting machine. It has 
been especially adapted for our pur- 
poses by addition of a Standard 
Register Company pinfeed Registra- 
tor Platen. This device enables the 
machine to feed continuous multiple 
carbon interleaved forms in perfect 
register. 

The machine ties in also with the 
services of a local data processing 
service bureau which handles 
punched card work at a price which 
makes limited-scale data processing 
practical for us. 

The simplified paperwork system 
was engineered by The Standard 
Register Company to serve our spe- 
cific needs with this specialized 
equipment. Adequate forms copies 
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FASTEST PERFORMANCE! FINEST FEATURES! FIRST 
IN VALUE! Compare the Smith-Corona Electric Type- 
writer with the rest, and you’ll see why it’s rated 
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‘“Xerography helps us render 
better service at lower cost.” 


L. J. KALMBACH, President 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


Massachusetts Mutual speeds paperwork duplicating, saves 
thousands of dollars yearly with XeroX® copying equipment 


REPRODUCING «© bulletins « reports « manual changes « statements « memos 


Three years ago Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, one of the 
10 largest life insurance companies in 
the United States, installed XeroX 
copying equipment to speed its paper- 
work duplicating. 

Since then, the company has made 
substantial savings in the xerographic 
preparation of offset paper masters 
from which multiple copies of bulle- 
tins, statements, reports, memos, and 
many other items are run off on an 
offset duplicator. 

The ultimate purchase price of the 


XeroX equipment (reduced through 
applied rentals) has been completely 
written off, and the cost of acquisition 
has been more than recovered from 
savings made. 

Equally gratifying are the time sav- 
ings. Conventional reproduction meth- 
ods used formerly required 45 minutes 
per negative. Now, xerography, wher- 
ever used, prepares a completely dry 
master in four minutes. 

Xerography can help you, too. Write 
for proof-of-performance folders show- 
ing how companies of all kinds and 


address changes « many others 


sizes are speeding paperwork and sav- 
ing thousands of dollars yearly by 
xerography. Hatoww XErRox Inc.. 59- 
116X Haloid St.. Rochester 3, N. \ 
Branch offices in principal U. S. ana 
Canadian cities. Overseas: Rank Xerox 
Ltd., London. 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 


life... Casualty... Fire... Accident & Health 
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Premium Loan Administration 


PHILIP RAGON and 
R. G. DIEPENBROCK 


Peoples Life Insurance Company 
Washington, D.C. 


YSTEMS MEN WHO have seen our 

IBM procedure for originating, 
processing and maintaining loan in- 
formation, including automatic pre- 
mium loans, have been impressed 
with its simplicity, especially since 
we utilize nothing more complicated 
than an IBM 604, so we thought 
that perhaps other companies with 
small loan accounts and limited [BM 
equipment would be interested and 
could profit by what we have learned 
and by what we have done. 


Confine Discussion 


Our firm is a_ fifty-six-year- 
old combination company, operating 
through sixty-two district offices in 
seven states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion, however, we will confine 
ourselves to ordinary insurance, ex- 
cluding weekly premium business, 
commonly known as industrial since 
we have no loans on industrial pol- 
icies, 

We have approximately 135,000 
ordinary policies in force and in 
1958, we billed approximately 500,- 
000 premiums. We have approxi- 
mately 18,000 loans on our ordinary 
policies which are either cash policy 
loans, automatic premium loans or a 
combination of both, but we maintain 
only one loan account for each policy. 

In the fall of 1955, we converted 
our entire ordinary billing and pre- 
mium accounting to IBM punch 
cards and, at the same time, we es- 
tablished our loan account on IBM 
punch cards. The loan account had 
previously been maintained under 
the bookkeeping machine 


ledger 
sheet procedures. 


For November, 1959 


As an approach to consolidated 
functions, it is our objective to use 
our punch card files, to the exclu- 
sion of any other source document, 
as the sole source of information re- 
quired for us to process all transac- 
tions involving a policy, and further, 
the use of reports or notices pro- 
duced from these cards as a means 
of notifying our agents, district of- 
fices and insureds of such transac- 
tions. With some minor exceptions, 
most of these objectives have now 
been achieved. 

As we view it, several approaches 
may be unique in our automatic pre- 
mium loan procedures : 

1. The manner in which we utilize 
our due and unpaid premium punch 
card (an exact copy of our billing 
card) to apply an automatic pre- 
mium loan, lapse a policy or to apply 
extended insurance, 

2. The use of our loan master card 
as a loan transaction card, produc- 
ing daily loan journals. 

3. The further use of this loan 
transaction card to produce printed 
notices of all automatic premium 
loans, loan account payment receipts 
and notices of charging unpaid loan 
interest, for our insureds and district 
offices. 

4+. The use of IBM 604 for: 

A. Calculation of duration and mul- 
tiplication of monthly premiums by 
three, on due and unpaid premium 
cards. 

B. Balancing of each loan transac- 
tion card. 


Delinquent Premiums 


All lapses and automatic premium 
loans in the ordinary account are or- 
iginated in the home office and not 
in the field. 

Our due and unpaid punch card 
file is an exact copy of the IBM card 
which produced the premium infor- 
mation in our premium notice. This 


card contains sufficient information 
so, that with a reference to our loan 
file and a table look-up of cash 
values, we can calculate lapses and 

or automatic premium loans without 
reference to any other source. The 
premium billing card contains in- 
formation concerning the following: 


1. Mode of premium payment. 
2. Assigned or not assigned. 
3. Effective date of issue. 

4. Reserve Basis. 

5. Plan of insurance. 

6. Amount of insurance 


NI 


Automatic non-forfeiture optio1 
8. Premium due date. 
9, Age at issue. 


10. Amount of premium due. 


Lapsed Policies 
Approximately sixty-five thous- 
and of our ordinary premium payin 
policies are payable quarterly. It is 
our procedure to purge our billing 
file of all quarterly policies on whicl 
the last quarterly premium was not 
paid, in sufficient time so when thi 
next quarterly premium is billed, 
those policies which have lapsed will 
not be billed, and those policies on 
which we found it possible to apply 
an automatic premium loan, will be 
billed showing the correct amount of 
loan, including the automatic pre- 
mium loan for the previous unpaid 
premium, 

In order to accomplish this neces 
sary purging, we set up schedules 
which will equalize the work load 
on a daily basis. This requires that 
approximately 48 to 50 days after the 
due date of a premium, if that pre- 
mium remains unpaid, we remove 
the due and unpaid premium card 
from our regular file and place it 
under delinquent control. Approxi- 
mately 50,000 cards were placed un- 
der this type of control in 1958. 
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The machine 
that made 
office dictation 
and transcribing 











oreled 3S" 


world’s most advanced 
moderately priced 
DICTATING MACHINE 
featuring quick, fumbleproof 


MAGAZINE LOADING 
complete with your choice $ 17 50 
of either dictating or 


(plus 
transcribing accessories only toxes) 


Slime With just 5 simple controls 
to ma where comparable machines use 
Dictate! as many as 10...with quick, easy 
Ma Magazine loading where others 
fumble with old-fashioned hand thread- 
ing ... with crystal-clear voice reproduc- 
tion where others require nerve-racking 
concentration, the new Norelco ‘35’ makes 
it at least 50% simpler and more 
pleasant to give and take office dictation. 


Siul'id@mmm The Norelco 35's easy portabil- 
to ity (weighs only 8 Ibs.) and long 
Awa dictating capacity (35 minutes 
Transcribe on dual tracks of each reel) make 
it ideal for dictation at home, in your car, 
or while traveling...or for recording 
important on-the-spot information in the 
field or client's office. 
Siuliiid@a Try the Norelco ‘35’ in your own 
office and discover how much 
time it can save you in the 
preparation of records, corre- 
spondence, reports, or other business 
paperwork. Call your nearest Norelco ‘35’ 
dealer today, or send coupon below for 
full information and free demonstration. 
North American Philips Co., Inc. 
Dictating Equipment Division 
230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L.I., N.Y. 
Gentlemen: | am interested in finding out what 
the new Norelco ‘35’ dictating machine can do 
for me in my office. 
0 Kindly send additional literature. 


© Please arrange for a free demonstration, 
without obligation. 


NAME 





FIRM 





ADDRESS. 
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|Loan Administration—Continued 


Steps in the Procedures 


1. Following a pre-determined sched- 
ule, approximately two due dates of 
due and unpaid premiums are with- 
drawn from the due and unpaid pre- 
mium file each business day and 
placed under delinquent control. 


2. Using the due and unpaid cards, 


the IBM department calculates pol- 
icy duration (that is, premium due 
date less effective date of issue) and 
converts this duration to years and 
months. At the same time, if the 
| premium is monthly, it is multiplied 
|by three. These calculations require 
one pass through the IBM 604, us- 
ing a reproduced work card. 


3. A delinquent premium disposition 
form is printed which contains all 
information necessary for calculation 
of the automatic premium loan. 


4. Amount of present loan and in- 
terest paid to information is now in- 
serted manually by reference to the 
loan file. 


5. By reference to a table, policies 
with no cash value are readily 
screened and these cases are lapsed, 
using the delinquent disposition form 
as a voucher, to circulate through the 
control files. 


6. The balance of the delinquent 
cases have some cash value and are 
again segregated by non-forfeiture 
code, that is, those with an automatic 
premium loan clause, and those with 
other options. 


7. The new amount of loan is now 
|calculated on all cases with an auto- 
matic premium loan clause. This in- 
cludes the previous loan, if any, plus 
the premium due, plus interest. 

8. The cash value is calculated. If 
the cash value exceeds the new loan 
amount, an automatic premium loan 
can be applied. If not, extended or 
paid-up insurance is calculated. 

9. A paid-up or extended insurance 
calculation is made on all cases with 
no automatic premium loan clause. 


10. The entire original group of de- 
|linquent disposition forms have now 
| been disposed of by lapse, automatic 
| premium loan, or transferred to paid- 
|up or extended insurance, and the 
disposition form has become the 
voucher authorizing the transaction. 





| 11. The delinquent disposition forms 
|for automatic premium loans are 





broken down by the loan fik 


into 
two groups: 
A. Those with previous loans— 
master loan card attached, and 
B. Those with no previous loan— 
pure additions to loan file. 
12. Each group is attached to pro- 
gram instruction for key inch. 
which, using the delinquent premium 
disposition form, punch in new 
amount of loan, credit to loan inter- 
est, credit to unallocated collections 
(amount of premium advanced), 
APL Department code, month and 
year of premium due, date of pre- 
mium paid by automatic premium 
loan, number of months premium be- 
ing paid for, a code calling for pro- 
duction of a notice, and a transaction 


code. 


13. Using these key punched cards, 


the IBM 604 calculates increase in 
the loan account, that is, new loan 
less old loan, punching the result in 
the card. The IBM 604 then cross- 
foots the transaction fields of the 
card (credit to loan interest and un- 


allocated collections-APL), and bal- 
ances with the increase in the !oan 
account. 


14. When all transaction cards 
cross-foot, the loan journal is printed, 
which ultimately supports general 
ledger entries for loan interest and 
loan accounts, as well as accounting 
for funds ear-marked to pay certain 
premiums by automatic premium 
loan. 

15. The due and unpaid premium 
cards for the policies on which auto- 
matic premium loans have been ap- 
plied are now used to print a pre- 
mium journal which must balance 
with the funds earmarked for these 
automatic premium loans. These 
premium cards will later distribute 
premiums by states and pay com- 
missions. 


16. The loan transaction cards for 
the day’s work, which require the 
production of a notice to the insured, 


(Continued on page 70 
*Our Loan Master Card utilizes only 30 
columns. Any accounting change requires ac 
counting for the funds received or disbursed 


by the loan account. With the exception of 
interest only payments, the amount of loan will 
always change. For example, when we apply 
an Automatic Premium Loan, we increase the 
loan by the amount of the 


premium, plus 
interest. To distribute this increase into our 
Transaction Card, we credit two accounts— 


Loan Interest and Unallocated Collections-APL. 
The IBM 604 calculates the increase or decrease 
in the loan account and checks each card to 
determine that the increase or decrease in the 


loan account is matched by one or more trans 
action entries to balance such change. 

















NEW 
SIMPLIFIED 
FILING 
EFFICIENCY 


At a glance, the photographs shown may look the same — 
but look again. The camera speed has captured the very 
few motions and speed of this reference filing operation. 





This is motorized filing at its best in the Wright Rotary 
Model 40. All controls are close to operator. It’s a com- 
plete work station, space saving unit. Engineered with low 
silhouette appearance and the most advanced vinyl coated 
steel covers all outside panel. Paint maintenance has been 
eliminated — appearance lasts for machine life. Operation 
is fast and quiet too. 


No need to change record size — Wright Rotary Files 
will handle any and all sizes in individual trays with large 
front labeling to speed identification when rotating. Speed 
is built right in to give immediate action on impulse — no 
record is more than three seconds away. 


The file and the operator are fully protected with an ex- 
clusive Safety Beam which when broken by loose objects 
5 stops the rotation until object is removed. Resetting is no 
longer necessary — minutes are saved. 


Learn more about this latest advancement in the motor- 
ized filing field. See why files have finally been built and 
priced for the every day operations. 


Send for full details of the over 30 different file models 
available to handle your every job. 


DATA PROCESSING 
ACCESSORY | 
EQUIPMENT 


“itm and ROTARY FILES f 








d, 160 GOLD STAR BLVD., WORCESTER 6, MASS. a WRIGHT LINE, INC., DEPT. J-20, 160 Gold Star Bivd., Worcester 6, Mass. 














BRANCH 
e OFFICES: Cincinnati Houston New York City 4 (1 Please send WRIGHT ROTARY FILE CATALOG. 
ac- Cleveland indianapolis Philadelphia 
sed Albany Dallas Jacksonville Pittsburgh C Please have Salesman call. . 
of Atlanta Denver Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis i f 
will Boston Des Moines Los Angeles San Francisco 
ply Buffalo Detroit Milwaukee Seattle Name a a ee 
Charlotte Elizabeth, N. J. Minneapolis Tulsa 4 
our Chicago Hartford New Orleans Washington, D.C. Company 
PL. THE WRIGHT LINE OF CANADA LTD. Address. _ ae 
se Main Office and Warehouse Scarsdale Road, Don Mills, Toronto 
on BRANCH OFFICES: City Zone____ State 
ans Montreal, Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg and Ottawa ‘ 

















Dear Sir: 


Your secretary notices that the tyre is grovine faint. 


a } + + - * +S me 
But there are letters to set out and no time to r eS) 
- din win tes rs] $42 ~ 4 = . 
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getting to the washroom to scrud tus ink oct her ° 
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Dear Sir: 

If your secretary had a new Royal Standard, she could change 
ribbons in nine (9) seconds and never touch the ribbon because 
Royal has the Twin-Pak ribbon changer. 


Makes sense to turn in those old slow-poke machines on 
advanced new Royals. Doesn't it? 


SLE ea 


New Secretary? 
NO-New Royal! 

















Three more very executive-minded facts: Royals bring more at trade-in time than any 
other typewriter. Royals spend less time in the repair shop than any other typewriter. 


Secretaries prefer Royal to any other typewriter. ROY, L standard 


World’s Number One Typewriter 


There are more Royal Typewriters in office use than any other kind. 
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NE ERT OA PRR RE I ct me 


Punched Card Data Processing, as employed by Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Company has resulted in the elimination of 70,000 man- 





hours per year. Heart of the company's system is the Remington Rand Univac Punched-Card 120 Electronic Computer (above). Thir- 
teen monthly, ten periodic applications are programmed on system. 


Savings Through Electronics 


B. E. BEESON 
Statistician 
Grain Dealers Mutual Ins. Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


NSTALL A MODERN pune ed-card 
- stem, and much time wiid effort 
are conserved. Put a computer in as 
the apex of that system, and there 
can be surprising results. Grain 
Dealers Mutual Insurance increased 
thousand 
man-hours of work per year by tak- 
ing the second step. This reduction 
naturally means substantial cost sav- 


their savings to seventy 


ings, and greater efficiency in the 
performance of accounting and sta- 
tistical chores, many of which are 
peculiar to the insurance business. 


Founded in 1902 


Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance 
Company was founded at Indian- 
apolis in 1902. Original risks were 
confined to fire, lightning, and tor 
nado coverage of grain elevators. In 
1916 general fire and physical auto 
mobile damage lines were added to 
the list. Then, in 1950, we branched 
out into automobile and General [1 
ability three 
company-owned branch offices and 


coverage. We _ have 


are members of seven joint branch 


operations located in various parts of 


he country, 





For November, 1959 





For years, a punched-card ac- 
counting setup had adequately served 
our needs. Since the early 40’s, the 
tabulating department had grown 
from ‘one numerical tabulator and 
two sorters to six tabulators, six 
high-speed sorters, an electric calcu- 
lator and other related equipment. 
But growth was rapid; increase in 
premium volume from $3 million to 
$18 million, and in tabulating card 
usage from one and a quarter million 
up to five and a quarter million ; and 
in 1957, we were faced with the ne- 
cessity of adding more conventional 
equipment or venturing into elec- 
tronics. 

In May of 1958, we augmented 
our Remington Rand equipment with 
a Univae 120 Punched-Card Elec- 
tronic Computer. One of our opera- 
tors had already completed training 
and seven of our more complex ap- 
plications were programmed, tested 
and debugged at Remington's service 
bureau. The computer was released 
to us in the early days of June, and 
May 1958 business was our first to 
be electronically processed. 

Now, thirteen monthly and ten 
periodic applications are program- 
med on the system. The most im- 
portant are policy expirations and 
dividends, reconciliation of agents’ 
accounts, 


re-insurance cessions, 


4h, 





« 


This is one of the several Remington Rand 
High Speed Electric Sorters used in prep- 
aration of punched cards for the computer. 





Another important item of peripheral equip- 
ment is collator shown above, being operated 
by author. Several such units are in set-up. 
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three times as pleased 


when your letters are on 


EAGLE-A BOXED 
TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS 


You'll like the sparkling 
look of your secretary’s 
typing on the clear sur- 
faces of these fine papers. 
And you'll never notice 
erasures, because of the 
good erasing qualities of 
Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers. Your stationer 
or printer has these economical papers in a 
choice of cotton fiber or sulphite bonds and thin 
papers — in packets or our “Hinge-Top” box. 





For a handy free Test Kit and unique Letter 
Placement Guide to improve the appearance of 
your business letters, write Dept. BI, American 


Writing Paper Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. 








Savings—Continued 


agents’ contingents and agents pro- 
duction records. 

Policy expiration and dividend 
processing is by far the heaviest con- 
tributor to time saving. The various 
phases of this operation had been 
gradually mechanized on conven- 
tional equipment. An_ estimated 
thirty thousand annual man-hours of 
work had already been absorbed; 
however, we were operating at full 
capacity and our largest branch was 
still on a manual basis. Within four 
months after installation of Univac 
120, home office branch operations 
had been programmed and were op- 
erating with an additional ten thou- 
sand man-hour-savings, 


In Only Ten Hours 


Electronic preparation of policy 
expirations and dividends is now 
accomplished simultaneously each 
month, and in a matter of only ten 
actual computer hours. 

We contribute monthly to the pol- 
icy expirations file, by month and 
year of expiration, a summary card 
which is a by-product of another op- 
eration. Also, filed by month and 
year, is an assured’s name card con- 
taining the agent’s code, policy num- 
ber, classification code and other per- 
tinent information. 

Monthly, the currently expiring 
cards from both files are sorted to 
policy number and simultaneously 
checked for sequence and interfiled 
on an electric collator. Another col- 
lating operation interfiles blank sum- 
mary cards. 

This deck is then put through the 
computer which accumulates the re- 
serve and cash premiums from in- 
formation punched in the expiration 
cards, then determines, based on 
the accumulated reserve premium, 
whether the policy has been can- 
celled or is still in force. 


Collection Plan Code 


A collection plan code is pre- 
punched into the fire and inland ma- 
rine cards. It designates whether an 
annual renewal or premium adjust- 
ment policy, which requires special 
dividend treatment, is involved. If 
it is an annual renewal policy, the 
code also indicates whether it is in 
its first, last or interim year of the 
three or five years it is in force. In 





an automobile card the same card 
column indicates the use and driver 
classification code. This enables the 
computer, by sensing the codes, to 
skip or vary the computation of diy- 
idends on premium adjustment pol- 
icies or policies indicating certain 
driver classification codes. As a final 
computer step, the assured’s name is 
brought forward into the summary 
cards along with the agent’s number, 
policy number, and type of risk 

The summary cards are sorted by 
underwriting departments, and a 
master listing in terminal digit order 
is made for each, as well as for our 
file department. This listing shows 
the assured’s name, type of policy, 
driver classification and amount of 
dividend. It is used by the file de- 
partment to pull renewals about two 
weeks prior to the renewal daie. 

After the master list is run, the 
dividend cards are sorted to policy 
and agent number and listed show- 
ing the same information for each 
agent. Lists are mailed to the agents 
approximately sixty days before the 
expiration date. 


Correction File 


The processing just described oc- 
curs sixty to ninety days prior to 
the policy expiration month, Dur- 
ind the period so involved, endorse- 
ments and cancellations that affect 
the advance dividend computation 
are frequently received. To correct 
these calculations, we maintain an 
advance dividend correction file and 
each month it is processed the same 
as the original file, except that no 
lists are run for distribution. We 
simply produce cards that increase or 
decrease the advance dividend and 
put them into the company’s business 
for the expiration month, along with 
the original dividend cards. The 
only manual calculation of dividends 
involves premium adjustment pol- 
icies, which process is necessarily 
delayed until final settlement, and 
changes due to endorsements re- 
corded during the expiring month. 

The twenty-three major applica- 
tions (including unearned premium 
reserves; agents’ production rec- 
ords; fire and liability bureau re- 
ports; various city tax reports; and 
investment reports) utilize only 70% 
of computer capacity. 

Not only are we furnishing a num 
ber of new reports, but also those 
previously prepared are now avail- 
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able earlier and in better form. At| 
the same time, manual operations | 


whicli consumed eight hundred and | N OW Vou can 


-—- | 
fifty man-hours monthly have been | 


absorbed. 
These factors alone place the com- 
puter system on much more than a 


payiig basis. Still another basis for | 
establishing payoff exists. When| 
we planned our Univac installation | 
it was with the thought that we were | 
replacing, rather than augmenting, 
existing conventional equipment. | 

By the end of 1959 we expect to| ta fer 
have released equipment equal to} World's First Compatible 


84% of the computer’s cost. Inas- | BATTERY-POWERED 
much as it will be costing us only a DICTATION PORTABLE 





little over what we had been paying, | Also Works on Car, Office 
the net savings being realized be- | and Home Current 


came even more impressive. 

At the same time we have a utili- 
zation margin of thirty percent yet | 
to absorb, which opens the way for | 
still more savings by phasing in ad- 
ditional applications on which the 
programming is currently under 
way. 

















NEW RENTAL METHOD FOR | ee 
DATA PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


BOOK-SIZE —_— _——— 
A NEW LEASING PLAN for electronic 4% lbs ; 
Dete-nrocessing system oie a Performance . 
dlda- >: > 5 ads < . n . 
net . Me Transistor . 
nounced recently by the Datamatic talking microphone guar- 
division of the Minneapolis-Honey- CeNSeS eHesaRgS prlTeey. 


well Regulator Company. This plan, 
officials said, is a departure from the | 
industry’s established 8-hours-daily 
rental pricing methods, in that it al- 
lows use of a Honeywell 800 elec- | 
tronic data-processing system for} 


176 hours a month on any time magnetic belt portable 


schedules required to fill the cus- Dictation Belts 














tomer’s needs. cost nothing Here, for Men On-the-Go, is the world’s first 
| . ° ° 2 . 7 
r , *: . t dictation machine to work ANYWHERE. Thor- 
Walter W. Finke, Datamatic is hee orem ee oo > aan 
4 . : Re-use Peirce belts end- oughly complete! Remarkably simple! This 
president, pointed out that heretofore | lessly, or file permanently rugged travel companion gets your thoughts into 
users have paid rent on their systems | aT ome aie. action WHEREVER YOU ARE with swift neu 
on a conventional basis of 22 stand- | Complete, error-free convenience... superb voice clarity! Works from 
ard weekday shifts of eight hours apn nage ihe wipes ous el ig ae a vn ANY Pb & porta. 
ee - a our voice alone w yes O ictation belts mall in envelope. 
each, and have been charged over- error and inserts correc- Inquire into this never-before opportunity to 
time for work done outside these | er dro. ge agp give right now attention to reports, correspond- 
periods regardless of whether the of lekeee chive Bg , ence, and ideas. DICTATE ANYWHERE~—bring 
user had emplove ae - ; new value to travel. 
: 1 I employed his computer ‘ceiiiiiianiieen same 
fully during the regular shifts. Fre- | type belt as office units POPES EEE EEE HEE EHEE EEE HEHEHE ETEEE EET EES 
quently, data-processing require- Belts received from field 
ae I o ; are transcribed on standard PEIRCE DICTATION SYSTEMS, INC. a 
ments of the average company entail oihnn aealit a one-step 5900 Northwest Highway « Chicago, Illinois 
peak loads of work, usually occurring operation that requires no Send literature on the new Peirce “Portable”. 
toward the end of the month and re- | additional purchases. Name 
quiring using the computer tor more Manufacturer of World's Most 
h: iol ee hee it Complete Dictation Service Company 
than eight hours in any given day. = . 
ia etwork, : 
} Individual ene omg —— Address 
. ss ictati T ) ; , 
For November, 1959 eee “x Selection City. State. A 

















Loan Administration—from page 64 


are selected by a significant code, re- 
produced, interpreted and sorted into 
the order of our name and address 
file. Matching name and address 
cards are pulled, reproduced and re- 
filed. 

17. The reproduced loan transaction 
cards and matching name and ad- 
dress cards are accumulated for one 
week, then merged and used to print 


a statement of account. 


Approxi- 


mately thousand such 
ments are produced weekly. 
18. This statement of account being 
produced from the loan transaction 
card and name and address card, has 


one state- 


the advantage of being an exact pic- 
ture of the accounting entries put 
through our books. 

Cash loans are 
special calculation sheet used for 
cash loans and cash surrenders. This 
form provides all information re- 
quired, which information is secured 


calculated on a 






AU 








pial 


time-tested 
measure 


A long-time 
reputation for 
superior printa- 
bility, excellent 
typing surface, clean 
white appearance and 
the ‘‘feel’’ of quality is the 
reason why more businesses 
every year specify 
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MILLERS FALLS PAPER COMPANY «+ MILLERS FALLS. MASS. 
MANUFACTURER OF OLD DEERFIELD BOND, GIBRALTAR ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS BOND 
AND ONION SKIN. EZERASE BOND AND ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS OPAQUE PARCHMENT 





from the premium status files a 


nd the 

loan account files. It is from. this 
form that the loan card is punched, 
Payments of loans are received 
from our District Offices tl rough 
special accounting stubs. The Master 
Loan card is taken from file and re- 
produced for each stub. The repro- 
duced card is interpreted and the in- 
terpreted part is cut off and affixed 
to a calculation sheet. The remit- 
tance stubs are then analyzed jn re- 
lation to the Master Loan informa- 


tion and the remittance applied to 
pay interest, to reduce the | 
to pay off the loan. 

Using the calculation sheet;, the 
key punch 
transaction 


section completes the 


information in the loan 


card, and on all cases except interest 
only payments, punches a significant 
code calling for a notice. The loan 


cards are then cross-footed | the 
IBM 604 for balancing purposes and 
the same notice procedures, as i the 
case of automatic premium loat 
fcllowed 

We generally 
holder to pay 


are 


permit a_ policy- 
loan interest y 
sixty days from the due date of that 
loan interest, giving credit as though 
that interest had been paid on the 
due date. Monthly we pull the cards 
from our loan file on which the in- 
terest due date is 60 days or 


> 


Ore 
past due and furnish these cards to 
the IBM Department. Using the 
IBM 604, the IBM Department cal- 
culates the new amount of loan, 
that is, the present total loan multi- 
plied by 1.05263, then calculates the 
increase in loan and punches a cor- 
responding credit to the loan interest 
account for this amount. A special 
policy loan journal is then run and 
the usual notice procedure followed. 

This procedure is followed only 
on premium paying policies on whicl 
except on a very few policies, if the 
premium payments are continued, 
the increase in the cash value caused 
by the continuation of premium pay- 
ments, is sufficient to permit the ac- 
crual of interest. However, in the 
case of paid-up policies, of course, 
values must be checked. 

Obviously, this paper discusses 
only the general approach to our pro- 
cedures and details only to the extent 
necessary to explain the general ap- 
proach. We will be pleased to fur- 
nish further details to anyone inter- 
ested. 
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Time “insurance”... 


a Voicewriter speeds paper work... provides more selling time! 


Dictate essential paper work to your 
Edison Voicewriter during off-hours. . . 
keep those important selling hours free 
for new business calls. You'll clean up 
the paper work so quickly that you even 
have time to sit back and plan the next 
day’s activities. When you hit the office, 
just turn the Voicewriter Diamond Disc 
over to your secretary and you’re free to 
go out and sell! 

Dictate anywhere, any time! Your 
Voicewriter is equally efficient at home, 
on the road, in the office... . at any time 
of day or night. Use it to clean up home 


office and client correspondence, reports, 
internal memos with amazing speed and 
complete accuracy. 

Improves home-office efficiency, 
too! Edison Voicewriter centralized dic- 
tating systems are currently improving 
correspondence output while cutting 
stenographic costs for leading insurance 
companies. Everyone who originates 
paper work in the organization has a 
handy dictating phone ready to take dic- 
tation at any time. And your secretary 
can turn out the work faster than ever 
before . . . with less effort. 


Edison Voicewriter EDISON 


Take the mike of this all-new 
VOICEWRITER! See why it’s thefinest 
dictating instrument ever built. For a free 
tryout—or for literature—write Medical 
Det. BI-11 at the address below. 

# 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries. McGraw- Edison Company, West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 











Paper Work—Continued 


are provided for advice and control 
at all necessary points. 

Now when a policy is written, it 
first is checked and “excerpted” on 
a single “entry” form. This slip 
lists condensed description of cover- 
age, premium, return premium or 
dividend, rate of commission, special 
charging instructions, together with 
coding for type of transaction, com- 
pany and producer. 





SAVE 


40% with 


ASSURANCE 











Finest Quality 100% Pure Silk 
Twin-Spool Typewriter Ribbons and 
Hi-impact Copy-Sharp Carbon Papers 


Custom-fabricated exclusively for 
the Insurance Industry and backed 
by over 50 years of manufacturing ex- 


perience and scientific advancement. 


SAVE 40% of your usual costs 
spent before on inferior products. 
ASSURANCE® Brands are specially 
priced on an Industry-wide-volume 
basis to give you the advantage cf 
bulk manufacture, no matter how 


modest your particular needs may be. 


FREE SAMPLES and full information 
will be on the way to you as soon as 
we receive your coupon. 


CONTRACT B. 
- — a em 


i To: Best Industries, Inc., 
J 1618 S.W. 8 Street, Miami 35, Florida 


Yes! We want to SAVE with ASSURANCE. Send 







MANUFACTURERS 

















free ples and complete information to: 
Name 

l Address 
City. State 
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The policy, with entry form at- 
tached, is routed to our NCR ma- 
chine operator. She first moves our 
six-part Kant-Slip carbon inter- 
leaved continuous invoice form, 
which feeds on the left side of ma- 
chine, into first-writing-line position. 
There is no time lost in lining up 
carbon copies. A two part proof- 
sheet is inserted in the center sec- 
tion to obtain duplicate carbon copies 
of all entries posted to our insureds’ 
accounts. The operator then inserts 
the accounts receivable ledger card 
for the particular customer involved. 
This is placed on the middle section 
of the machines split platen along- 
side the invoice form over the proof- 
sheet. The customer statement, a 
small two-part Zipset form, is kept 
in the same ledger file with accounts 
receivable ledger cards. It is inserted 
at the right side of the machine. 

With these in place (actually they 
are aligned almost automatically and 
there is little time involved), the 
machine operator fills out the mul- 
tiple invoice form. In addition to 
basic information listed above, she 
includes codes for expiration records, 
producing records, and accounts pay- 
able. This simplifies the card punch 
operation at the data processing ser- 
vice bureau. 

As soon as the invoice is com- 
pleted the NCR machine automatic- 
ally tabulates over to the ledger form. 
The operator refers to the form and 
inserts the last balance, either debit 
or credit. The machine itself retains 
the amount of the invoice just writ- 
ten, as well as policy number and 
file number. It reproduces this in- 
formation on the ledger sheet and 
applies the amount of the invoice 
to the previous balance automatically 
and prints the new balance. It then 
tabulates over to the customer state- 
ment form and automatically repeats 
the same operation, entering the 
transaction just recorded and the 
new balance. At the end of a run, 
the machine is cleared, printing total 
premiums posted on proof sheets. 
IBM and alphabetical copies of in- 
voices are retained in batches per 
run together with a copy of the proof 
sheet. The statement forms and 
ledger cards thus always are cur- 
rent. On the last day of the month, 
we turn off the machine and “close 
the books” at noon. Before the day 
ends, all of our customers’ statements 





are in window envelopes ready for 
the mail. 


Work Resumes 

Previously, it took a full week 
to balance and mail statements. 
With such delay, balances obviously 
often were not current. This led 
naturally to some customer cissatis- 
faction and generally was unilesira- 
ble. Now work resumes the first 
working day of the new mont! 


The original invoice and a dupli- 
cate are mailed to the client. | \ copy 
goes to the data processing lureau, 


Another is placed in an alphabetical 
control file in the Bookkeeping office, 
together with a copy of the proof 
sheet. A copy goes into the index 
file, and, finally, a copy is provided 
the individual salesman or account 
executive who wrote the coverage. 

With the above description of the 
capabilities of the machine in mind, 
it will be easy to visualize how we 
handle cash receipts. We insert a 
cash receipts journal form to the 
right of the pinfeed platen. Over 
this form (cutting a carbon through 
onto the journal) is a bank deposit 
slip. The ledger card is then placed 
over the cash receipts journal in 
such a way that the date, description, 
debit or credit, balance, and proof 
will carbon through. The statement 
form is inserted on the 
platen. 


pinfeed 


Insured’s name is typed on ex- 
treme left of cash journal proof 
sheet, then CK number and amount 
of CK is indexed. The machine re- 
tains the amount of payment. The 
same procedure is followed in pick- 
ing up balance on ledger as in in- 
voicing. The machine automatically 
makes the entry and prints new 
balance on both ledger and statistical 
copy. The bank deposit slip is com- 
piled and our cash journal gives us 
a daily recap of cash by total amount, 
as well as sub-totals posted to vari- 
ous ledgers. We still hand-post to the 
general ledger. 

Within four working days after 
the books are closed for each month, 
our data processing service has ready 
for us three monthly analysis of 
transactions during that month. 1. 
Accounts current; 2. Producers 
records for our account executives 
and 3. Expiration lists. 

It recaps all transactions by cus- 


tomer name, policy number, file 
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or numbe ", type of transaction, rate of you geta bonus of 
commission, amount of premium or 
return premium, commission amount, better impressions from 
and expiration date. A Remington 
ok Rand posting machine is used to = I iC) \/ bR BQO NJ L) 
fs post information each month from 
«i the — current report to our letterhead 
ty brokers ledger. : 
% Information is on hand in punched and policy paper 
% cards to produce, at any time, re- 
st ports broken down in almost any 
manner we desire. By simply sorting 
va cards electronically, the data proc- 
py essing center can give us analysis | 
4. by type of insurance, by account ex- 
-al ecutive, by account, by the com- 
ce. panies for which we_ underwrite. 
sof Detection of expiration dates is 
or automatic. 
ed This simplified description of our | 
int accounting methods illustrates what 
>. was most important to us: This 
he system has brought our records up| 
id. to date. That we have been able to| 
we release two full-time clerks for other | 
9 work while doing this is adequate | 
he testimony to the effectiveness of the | 
rer system. | 
gh | 
w" A GOOD SECRETARY | 
in THE SECRETARIES OF THE Combined 
on, Insurance Company of America, | 
oof have come up with their own profile | Wh : , , _ ; 
ent of what a good secretary should be. F — oe looking for impressive appearance—as you do 
sail During five days of self sail! in letterhead and policy paper—take a good look at 
under the direction of Mrs. Jane| visibly better PLovER Bonn. 
ex- Costner, executive secretary to the| From carefully selected raw materials to beautiful, 
ool company president, the secretaries | distinctive air-dried finish, the crafting of PLOVER BonpD is 
pry seers Geese conciusone: == rigidly controlled to a quality standard that’s readily 
re- 1. A good secretary must think like . 
[he a man, work like a horse, and act apparent. Yet, you can use PLOVER Bonp for just a few 
i like a lady. cents more a day than ordinary paper. 
in- 2. She must be cognizant of her} Every pound is processed in 99 gallons of the world’s 
ally boss’ varying moods, and learn how purest papermaking water . . . the water of Whiting Springs. 
lew best to cope with them. At the same | So perfectly distilled by nature, it needs no harsh 
_ > See chowd Keep on an even chemical treatments. PLovER Bonp is whiter, 
m- keel, engaging in play acting if nec- Nateiene. slnineee ener 
; us essary to cover up HER moods. 6 : oor ss < ee 
ant, 3. A good secretary often anticipates 
ari- her boss’ instructions, knowing when £0 
the not to go too far, however. 
4. She is her boss’ greatest public ® 2s 
fter relations representative, dealing dip- 3 a] 
nth, lomatically with all his contacts. y 
ady 9. She serves as a researcher and the visibly better letterhead and policy paper 
of statistician for her boss, keeping an 
a eas ish jp oearatiananege onal Available in white wove in cockle and policy finishes; in white and 
a a *) ivory laid; white opaque; and eight pleasing colors. Ask your PLOVER 
site confidential agent, treating all busi-| Bonp distributor for free sample book, or write Whiting-Plover 
ness matters as a trust, not to be| Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
cus= broadcast at coffee breaks and else 
file where. 
BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 
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NEW WIRING SYSTEM 


THE CONTINUOUS outlet electric 
wiring systems called Plugmold by 
their manufacturer, The Wiremold 
Company, offer convenience and 
versatility for a number of applica- 
tions. 

Used in operating remote control 
Edison Voicewriter dictating sys- 
tems, Plugmold offers ready access 
to the AC, DC and telephone wiring 
neatly housed in a metal raceway. 

A message that has been dictated 
over a dial telephone located else- 
where in the building can be re- 
ceived by one of the Voicewriters 
automatically selected electrically. 

Three parallel runs of Wiremold 
raceway seen mounted on a table 
supporting the Voicewriters conceal 
the required wiring which is accessi- 
ble through outlets fitted into the 
raceway covers. 

AC current is delivered by wall- 
mounted Wiremold raceway to the 
first run of Plugmold 2100 which 
supplies power to the dictating ma- 
chine’s motor and filament voltage 
tubes. Rectified DC current in the 
middle run of Plugmold 2100 pow- 
ers relays which start, stop and per- 
mit correction and playback in the 
Voicewriter. Separate rectifiers are 
used in this system to change AC 
into chatter-free direct current. 

Telephone leads from the switch- 
ing equipment are housed for con- 
nection to each Voicewriter. These 
leads carry pulses from the dial 
phone through switch leads in a Bell 
link. 

The operation begins when the 
dictator, by picking up his phone, 
is connected to a bank of switches. 
By dialing a “seize level,” he is con- 
nected to a Bell dictation link which 
selects a free machine. If none is 
available, a busy signal is heard. 


74 


Relays are operated by dial signals 
received through the Jones plugs. 
For example, by dialing 2 for cor- 
rection, DC current holds the correc- 
tion relay while the telephone lead 
holds the pulse. 

Prongs and three-way outlet plugs 
in the two Plugmold 2100 raceway 
strips are purposely different to in- 
sure correct plugging into AC and 
DC channels. 

Typists transcribe also, from an- 
other type of Voicewriter system in 
use at The Travelers. Here, AC 
power is led from underfloor wires 
into Plugmold 2100 mounted on the 
table and thence into each dictating 
machine. The second run of race- 
way is Wiremold 3000 which con- 
ceals the telephone which 
again are brought through Jones 
plugs, this time directly inserted into 
each Voicewriter. 

Testing and repairing the huge 
complex of electronically-operated 
machines in the Bizmac department 
of The Travelers is done by Bizmac- 


leads 


RCA Service Company engineers 
and technicians in a 
equipped room. 


specially- 


HAND CLEANER 


A NEW, NON-TOXIC hand cleaning 
packet has been announced by The 
Carter’s Ink Company. Called O.S. 
R. (Office Stain Remover), the 
cleaner is a small, moist towelette 
wrapped within an attractive foil en- 
velope, tiny enough to be carried 
easily in clothing and_ handbags. 
O.S.R. removes office stains and dirt 
and is a complete cleaning packet in 
itself, requiring no water or towel for 
final clean-up. According to the 
company, O.S.R. contains lanolin to 
guard hands against chapping. It 
will not remove nail polish. 
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RECORDING FOR TELETYPE 
COMMUNICATIONS 


A NEW ELECTRONIC voice recording 
and reproducing machine des ned to 
increase speed and efficiency in the 
handling of outgoing telety)« mes- 


sages, has been announced by [icta- 
phone Corporation. s the 
Dictaphone Telegram Recordiig-Re- 
producing Machine, the dey has 


Know1 


been developed for use by business 
and government organizations whose 
day-to-day operations require vol- 
ume transmittal of messages over 


teletype circuits. 


Convenient Dictation 


Located in the organization's tele 
type center, the machine permits an 
executive to pick up the phone on 
his desk and dictate his message for 
recording by the machine and subse- 
quent transmittal by the teletypist. 
The machine consists of two record- 
units employing 
plastic Dictabelts as the recording 
media, and so arranged that the tele- 
typist can transcribe on the teletype- 
writer the messages recorded by one 
of the units while the other continues 
to record messages. 


ing-reproducing 


DIVISION OF DIEBOLD 
ACQUIRED BY PHOTOSTAT 


Flofilm divi- 
sion of Diebold, Inc., has been an- 
nounced by 


ACQUISITION OF THE 


Photostat Corporation. 
Terms of the agreement were not 
disclosed. Flofilm manufactures and 
markets a line of microfilm cameras, 
readers, processors and related sup 
Photostat, a 
Corporation, 
manufactures and distributes micro- 
filming, photocopying, office copying 
and offset duplicating equipment and 
supplies. 


plies and equipment. 
subsidiary of  Itek 
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FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 
LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 
MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 


W RO 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


Checkwriting 

Collators 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
a. 
40. 
4\. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Board 

Cash Boxes 

Chair Cushions 


Currency Trays 


. Desk Lamps 

. Desk Pads 

. Desk Trays 

. Drawer Tray 

. Moisteners 

. Name Plate 

. Pen & Ink Sets 
. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
at, 
143. 
De; 
53. 
134. 
54. 
30. 
108. 
56. 
Df. 
89. 
58. 
<3 2 
60. 


PAPER 


119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
i233 
137. 
124. 
102. 


SALES 
132. 
116. 
149. 
103. 
117. 
104. 
100. 

66. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 

Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 

Photocopying 

Thin (Copy] 

Visual Policy Jackets 
AIDS 

Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Audio-Visual Projection 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Promotional Gifts 
Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 

127. Filing System 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Rene duction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplie 

7\. Erasers (Specialized) 

72. Loose Leaf System 

73. Marking Device 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

Si. Staple Remover 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 

83. Copyholders 

85. Justitier ; 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbon 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 

90. Cord Cover 

91. Holder 

92. Index 

94, Silencer 

95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 

131. Accident Diagramming 

130. Building Evaluation 

147. Emblems and Award 

126. Endorse & Cancel Calculator 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

148. Signs 
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Mortgages—from page |8 


which experience has shown over 
the years should be given particular 
consideration in such an analysis: 
Location in the city, of course, must 
be choice. Broad, sunlit streets like 
New York’s East Side avenues and 
major cross streets are sites which 
can command luxury rentals. One 
of the projects recently financed by 


invite rapid rentals. Convenience to 
quality shops, schools, and entertain- 
ment facilities is also a factor, along 
with easy access to the business dis- 
trict. 

Layout of the apartment is also im- 
portant and should be studied care- 
fully by the mortgage investor as 
well as the equity investor. Planned, 
efficient arrangement of rooms is a 
major factor in assuring rapid and 





our firm, The Regency House on 
East 72nd Street, New York, is pro- 


vid 


ONE OF A SERIES 
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such locations 


ing evidence that 





. 


steady rentals. Such inconveniences 
as the necessity to go through one 
room to reach another (through bed- 


"Wloord Beth 


Mr. A. Hart Kohn, Jr. is the fifth and youngest 
president of the Carolina Life Insurance 
Company. 


He began his association with the firm on a 
part-time basis during high-school vacations, 
becoming a member of the underwriting de- 
partment in 1941 upon graduation from the 
Citadel. After three years army service as an 
Air Force Captain, he returned to become 
manager of the company’s Ordinary Life de- 
partment, was named secretary-treasurer in 
1956, and elected president in March, 1959. 


Mr. Kohn is a board member of The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank of South Caro- 
lina and the Richland Shale Corporation. He is 
a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Association of South Carolina Life Insurance 
Companies. 


The Carolina Life Insurance Company held its 
Carolina Honor Club Convention at the 
HOLLYWOOD BEACH HOTEL in 1959 and 
will return in 1961. 


BEN TOBIN, President 


A. HART 
KOHN, JR. 


President 
CAROLINA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOTEL/GOLF CLUB 
HOLLYWOOD/FLORIDA 


New York Office: MU 8-6667 
Chicago Office: SU 7-1563 


RICHARD H. FREY, Vice President - Sales 





room to bath, etc.) 


should be 
avoided, even if a room or two must 
be sacrificed. 


Rentable Layout 


In considering this phase of con- 


struction, it is well to remember that 
the builder’s primary concern is to 
include as many rooms in the struc- 
ture as possible. The lender, too, 
wants the maximum number of 
rooms, but should keep in mind the 
necessity for having all those rooms 
of rentable size and layout. Extra 
rooms which lie fallow bring no in- 
come, and are really a drain on the 


investment, rather than an advan- 


tage. 


Rooms must be of generous propor- 
tions, with sufficient wall space for 
proper placement of furniture. (One 
upper-rental apartment house built 
recently had rooms so smai! that 
many tenants found they could not 
use their own furniture. That left 
them with the choice of scr pping 
their belongings or finding another 
apartment. The slow rental rate of 
the project reflects the choice they 
made. ) 


Efficient Kitchens 


Kitchens should be carefully laid out 
to provide maximum efficiency. Only 
the finest equipment should be used, 
and such features as wall ovens and, 
in some cities, disposal units should 
be included. Tenants demand plenty 
of storage and counter space, 
planned so that there is a place for 
every item of general use. 


must reflect the 
quality which justifies a high rental. 
Fixtures tastefully designed and well 
placed, with no color scheme im- 
posed on the tenant which might 
conflict with his own taste. Medi- 
cine cabinets must be fronted with 
large, plate-glass mirrored doors. 


Bathrooms too, 


Windows should be large and well 
placed to afford dramatic drapery 
treatment and cheerful lighting, In 
the luxury rental class, at least one 
wall-wide window should be pro- 
vided. 


Closets must be large and many. At 
least one walk-in closet should be 
provided. Little storage space is 
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generally available in the basements visers is of great importance in see- ago, and these features, many of 
of today’s apartment buildings, and ing that these wise choices are made. them listed above, must be present 


tenants must be given adequate room The fact remains, however, that if the building is to pay its way. 
to store their belongings in their the additional expenditure for proper The demand for quality apartment 
own apartments. finishing is a necessity for today’s housing is, to repeat, still great, and 


Air conditioning is now expected by successful new apartment house. will be so for many years to come. 
prospective occupants of luxury class Nor should the lender confuse the The lender who wishes to take ad- 
apartments, as is soundproofing be- cost of this extra with the expenses vantage of this demand must make 
tween apartments. made necessary by rising prices. The sure that the “quality” is truly in- 
Decoration and furnishing of the money must be spent for features herent in the building in which he 
lobby and public hallways must be which were not being included in invests. In doing this, he assures 
attractive, and should be profession- residences as recently as two years himself of a sound investment. 

ally designed and executed. At the 
Regence) House, for example, we 
engage the interior design firm of 





Intramural, Inc. to decorate the 
lobby. The firm also designed two 
: model apartments, which were in- Always a leader in low-cost annuities 
strumental in creating the attention 
to the building which has made for oe 
J successful renting. Crown Life of Canada 
_ 
, 
t mnenale Shen for the second time in ’59 
t The lender should also be con- : 
t stantly aware that, in most cases it is gives you new 
t he who has the long term interest in ‘ , 
g the building. Usually he must con- annuity rates... designed 
T cern himself with the financial stabil- . re 
if ity of the project for at least twenty to eliminate competition 
y years to come. Cost cutting at the 


construction stage invariably means Compare 
° ° Be . Ss 8s 


income cutting later. The expendi- 
ture of the extra five per cent in 


proper finishing costs to meet the yes, look anywhere and compare 


rental market is the safest insurance 














x against public apathy which may be 
H the result today. To provide $10.00 a month immediately Age 60 
ri While it is certainly true that more Male Female 
4 money must be spent today for the Life Only $1,673 $1,906 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


The aim of this list is to present the names of those Mortgage Bankers especially equipped to adequately 
represent the Mortgage loan departments of Life Insurance Companies, Banks, Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciations and other institutional investors having need of their services. 
Each firm listed has been thoroughly investigated by us; as fast as our local investigations in each section 
of the country are completed additional names of Recommended Mortgage Bankers will be added with 
the objective of having every important city throughout the country represented. 

Our files contain additional data on the Mortgage Bankers whose names appear in this listing section: 
any such additional information may be secured by application to the Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 


CALIFORNIA 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Continued) 


KANSAS 





DWYER-CURLETT & CO. 
6334 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 48 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


WALKER & DUNLOP, INC. 

905 lé6th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—BALTIMORE, MD. 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


THE WHEELER KELLY & HAGNY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








CONNECTICUT 


KENTUCKY 





WILLIAM A. CURTIN & CO., INC. 


42 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


WEAVER BROS., INC. 
WASHINGTON BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


LOUISVILLE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
215 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


ILLINOIS 





MARYLAND 








BOGLEY HARTING & HIGHT INC. 
7000 WISCONSIN AVE. 

CHEVY CHASE, MD. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 


Arlington, Va. Washington, D. C. Clearwater, 
Eau Gallie, Fla. Upper Darby, Pa. 


DOVENMUEHLE, INC. 
135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


W. BURTON GUY & CO., INC. 
11 EAST CHASE STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








MISSOURI 





FREDERICK W. BERENS, INC. 
1722 L STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE IBM SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 


Durham, Miami, St. Petersburg, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico 


REPUBLIC REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n. 





CITY BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
3rd Fi. City National Bank—l0th & Grand 
KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 





INDIANA 








B. F. SAUL CO. 
925-15th ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








SAVILL-MAHAFFEY MORTGAGE 
« INC. 
600 FIDELITY BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches At: Gary & Anderson 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 














MISSOURI VALLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
1012 BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches: Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 
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Recommended Mortgage 


NEBRASKA 


NORTH CAROLINA (Continued) 


Bankers 


TEXAS 








— 


WESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


19th AT DOUGLAS 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES AT: DENVER, DES MOINES 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


GOODYEAR MORTGAGE CORP. 
500 EAST MOREHEAD STREET 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & 

VA MORTGAGES 


ORDWAY-SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Suite 330 AMARILLO BUILDING 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Commercial, Conventional, FHA 
& VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Association 








NEW YORK 





WELLS & BARKER, INC. 
47 WEST HURON STREET 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
Mortgage Financing 
Apartment, Commercial, Industrial Properties 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


Membership—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


N. G. SPEIR, INC. 


128-130 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, NO. CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Association 


RICKS-MAGUIRE COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 791 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
BRANCHES 


Dallas, Midland, Tulsa, Oklahoma City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Association 








LAWRENCE A. EPTER 


& ASSOCIATES INC. 
240 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of New York and New Jersey 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


C. H. SLATER REALTY AND f 
MORTGAGE CORP. 


220 WEST MARKET STREET 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








GEORGE W. WARNECKE & CO., INC. 
295 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


STOCKTON, WHITE & COMPANY 
8TH FLOOR SECURITY BANK BLDG. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Conventional Loans 
Approved Mortgagee FHA & VA 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








PENNSYLVANIA 








BANKERS BOND AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


1315 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1924 





WILLIAMS-MALCOLM COMPANY 
INC 


319 WEST STH ST. 
WINSTON SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 
Serving Northwestern North Carolina 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








SOUTH CAROLINA 


M. P. CRUM COMPANY 

1404 KIRBY BLDG. 
DALLAS |, TEXAS 

Negotiator of Conventional, FHA & VA 

Mortgages—-Dallas and Tarrant Counties 

Specialists in 
Commerical & Industrial Mortgages 
throughout the Southwest 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








JONES-WEST ‘MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
RIO GRANDE NAT'L BLDG 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 

CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAI 
INDUSTRIAL, FHA—VA LOANS 

BRANCH OFFICE: FORT WORTH 

Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








McDONALD MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1201 WEST LANCASTER AVE 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








FRED L. AIKEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
429 FOURTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


GENERAL MORTGAGE CO. 
201 E. COFFEE STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Commerical & Residential Mortgages 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: ANDERSON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Association 





T. J. BETTES COMPANY 
BETTES BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 


Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Arizona and California 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 














THOMAS AND GROSHON, INC. 


6784 MARKET STREET 
UPPER DARBY, PA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


C. DOUGLAS WILSON & CO. 


201 EAST NORTH STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 


Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 


Complete Servicing Facilities 
BRANCHES 
Anderson, Charleston, Columbia, Florence, 
Spartanburg 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Association 








NORTH CAROLINA 








CAMERON-BROWN COMPANY 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
OFFICES: 
Charlotte—Asheville—Raleigh—Greensboro 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 














STEVENSON, ZIMMERMAN & CO. 
208 CHERRY AVE. 

NORTH CHARLESTON, S. CAROLINA 
FHA approved Mortgages 
Commercial & All Types Residential Loans 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
BRANCH: 

5 EXCHANGE ST., CHARLESTON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 
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HOLLAND MORTGAGE & 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 
P. O. Box 3085 Houston, Texas 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








KINGHORN, DRIVER & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 
1816 MAIN, HOUSTON 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 
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Tax Problems—from page 23 


times the difference as additional 
tax, in ten equal annual installments 
without interest, beginning March 
15, 1960. If the company ceases to 
be a life insurance company, the en- 
tire unpaid balance will fall due. 
The books and statements of a 
life insurance company are kept or 
prepared quite differently from those 
of most other enterprises. As far as 
the time for reporting income and 
expenses is concerned, the book or 
statement treatment of an item is 


Why be 
SATISFIED 


with ONLY an 


AGENTS 
COMMISSION 


Volunteer can offer a personal 
producing General Agent’s con- 
tract to an aggressive, experi- 
enced self-starter, capable of 
being in business for himself! 


Complete line of 
Competitive Policies 
* 

Top Commissions 
e 


Liberal Financing 


IN ADDITION, you will re- 
ceive the friendly, personal co- 
operation of a highly trained and 
experienced Home Office staff 
PLUS the energetic backing of 
our 56 year old Company. 





Territories open in 
Southeastern and Southwestern 
States 





WRITE IN CONFIDENCE TO 
CARTER J. LYNCH, JR. 
AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 
832 VOLUNTEER BUILDING 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


The VOLUNTEER 
STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FOUNDED 1903 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 





immaterial for tax purposes; the 
time for reporting is governed by 
the tax rules. On the other hand, 
the book treatment of insurance 
reserves does materially affect the 
company’s tax liability. 

Taxpayers other than life insur- 
ance companies have long enjoyed 
the benefits of net operating loss car- 
rybacks and carryovers, which en- 
able them to offset the loss of one 
year against income of another. Life 
insurance companies now have a 
similar benefit, the “operations loss 
deduction,” which can be offset 
against the gain from operations and 
thus reduce the tax or produce a 
refund. 

Some of the operations loss provi- 
sions are very technical and cannot 
be discussed here in detail. In ap- 
plying the provisions, a number of 
similar terms must be carefully dis- 
tinguished. These terms are: 

Loss from operations ; 
Operations loss carryback ; 
Operations loss carryover ; 
Operations loss deduction; and 
Offset. 

The loss from operations is the 
starting point; basically, it is the 
excess of the company’s underwrit- 


mn wh 


ing loss over its share of the invest- 
ment income. This excess, however, 
is computed under the income tax 
rules and is therefore not the same 
as the loss from operations as shown 
in the Annual Statement. 

As explained earlier, the Section 
809(f) deductions are allowed only 
to the extent of $250,000 plus the 
excess of the gain from operations 
over the taxable investment income, 
It follows that in a loss year these 
deductions are limited to $250,000. 
It also follows that even if the com- 
pany breaks even or has a small 
gain for the year apart from these 
special deductions, the special de- 
ductions may produce a loss from 
operations up to $250,000. 

A very peculiar rule applies to the 
dividends received deduction if there 
is a loss from operations. This 
might be called “the loser-take-all 
rule.” Normally, the dividends re- 
ceived deduction is 85% of the com- 
pany’s share of the dividends but 
limited to 85% of the gain from 
operations (the Section 809(f) de- 
ductions are disregarded for this 
purpose). However, if the unlimited 
85% deduction would produce a 





loss, the limitation does not apply, 
It follows that a slight change jn 
income can cause a tremendous dif- 
ference in the tax liability. 

A loss from operations must be 
used in a specified sequence ; the tax- 
payer has no choice. For ex: mple, 
a loss from operations in 1961 must 
be used first against 1958 income. If 
it is not used up for 1958, it can be 
used for 1959, 1960, 1962, 1963. 
1964, 1965 and 1966, in that order, 
In each year, the amount available is 
only that part of the loss which was 
not used up in the preceding vears, 
If not used up during the years for 
which it is available, it will cxpire 
without tax benefit. A loss which is 
carried to an earlier year is called an 
operations loss carryback ; one which 
is carried to a succeeding year is a 
carryover. The aggregate of al! car- 
rybacks and carryovers to a given 
year is called the “operations loss 
deduction,” and it is this deduction 
which produces the tax benefit from 
the loss. 

To illustrate these rules, assume 
that for 1958 the company had tax- 
able investment income of $350,000; 
a $400,000 gain from operations be- 
fore Section 809(f) deductions ; and 
$500,000 Section 809(f) deductions 
of which only $300,000 was allow- 
able ($250,000 + (400,000 — 350- 
000)). As a result, the life insur- 
ance company taxable income was 
$100,000 on which a tax of $46,500 
was paid. For 1961, the company’s 
return shows a loss from operations 
of $600,000 which is carried back to 
1958. A loss carryback does not af- 
fect the dividends received deduc- 
tion nor the charitable contributions 
deduction, but it may change the 
Section 809(f) deductions. The lat- 
ter deductions are limited to $250,- 
000 plus the excess of the gain from 
operations over the taxable invest- 
ment income. The operations loss 
deduction reduces the gain from 
operations and therefore the limit on 
the Section 809(f) deductions. Ap- 


plying these rules to our example, 
we arrive at a loss for 1958 of $450,- 
000 after giving effect to the loss 
carryback : 

Gain from operations 
before operations loss 
deduction and Section 
809(f) deductions 
Less operations loss 


$400,000 


deduction 600,000 
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Loss before Section 


809(f) deductions (200,000) 
Section 809(£) deduc- 

tions, limited to ...... 250,000 
Total loss as recom- 

puted ....... ye eee $(450,000) 


The tax on the recomputed 1958 
income is zero; accordingly, the 
company is entitled to a refund of 
$46,500. It does not get the refund 
automatically but must request it 
either by a formal refund claim on 
Form 843 or by an informal ‘“Ap- 
lication for Tentative Carryback Ad- 
justment,” Form 1139. If it fails to 
request the refund, it does not 
thereby shift the use of the opera 
tions loss to another year; the com- 
putations for other years are in any 
event made as though a claim had 
actually been filed. 

The operations loss deduction 
cannot be applied against the tax- 
able income which arises through an 
invasion of policyholders’ surplus. 

The next step will be to compute 
how much of the loss was used up 
in order to determine how much 
remains available for the next year 
(1959 in our example). The amount 
used up is called “the offset.” The 
offset is defined as the amount of the 
operations loss deduction which will 
reduce the taxable income to zero. 
The offset is usually not equal to the 
taxable income of the respective year 
before giving effect to the operations 
loss deduction—in most cases the 
offset will be more. The operations 
loss deduction generally causes a de- 
crease in the allowable Section 809 
(f) deductions, and to that extent 
the Section 809(f) deductions are 
simply replaced by the operations 
loss deduction without net tax bene- 
fit to the company. In the example, 
above, taxable income originally was 
$100,000 but the offset is $150,000, 
as follows: 

Gain from operations 

before operations 

loss and Section 809 

(f) deductions ......... $400,000 
Less Section 809(f) 

deductions, now limited 


a | Er 250,000 


Income which must be 
offset by the operations 
loss deduction .......... $150,000 


Thus, in the example, $450,000 
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% oul in fron 


A Bankerslifeman is our contact with the public. The 
impression he creates is a reflection upon himself 
. our Company .. . and the entire insurance in- 


dustry. He is truly the man who is “out in front.” 


This is why we carefully choose and thoroughly 
train every Bankerslifeman. He is taught to take a 
professional view of his work—service becomes his 
watchword. He is given a thorough knowledge of life 
insurance and its many uses so he may have both the 
desire and the skill to give competent counsel and 


service. 


A Bankerslifeman knows he is “out in front” in 
another way—he knows his Company is one of the true 
pioneers in developing new ideas to fit the changing 
needs of the public. He is proud to say he was the 
first to carry the now popular Guaranteed Purchase 


Option and the Wife Protection Rider in his brief case. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





(600,000 


also shareholders’ and policyholders’ 


minus 150,000 ) remains 
available as a carryback to 1959. 


COMPANY 


Sometimes the income for a year 
may have to be recomputed more 
Not only the taxable income but than once, For instance, the $450,- 
; 000 carryback from 1961 to 1959 (in 


surplus must be recomputed after a 
carryback. The two surplus amounts 
must be adjusted to the figures 
which they would have shown if the 
operations loss deduction had actu- 
ally appeared in the original return. 
The recomputation, in turn, may 
produce a refund or an additional 
tax liability. 


the example above) might be insuf- 
ficient to eliminate the 1959 income 
entirely. If the company then has a 
loss in 1962, that loss would also be 
carried back to 1959 and might re- 
sult in a further reduction of the 
1959 tax. A second refund claim 
would then have to be filed. If losses 


Continued on the next page) 
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Tax Problems—Continued 


from several loss years are available, 
the oldest loss is used first. 

If an operations loss is used as a 
carryover, no refund claim is neces- 
sary because the operations loss de- 
duction can be included in the orig- 
inal return for the year in which it 
is used. As stated above, the charit- 
able contributions deduction is not 
affected by a carryback; but the 5% 
ceiling on the deduction will be re- 
duced if there is a carryover loss. 
However, it appears that the 
reduced ceiling will not apply in 
computing the offset, so that the 
company will still benefit indirectly 
through a larger carryover to the 
next year.'* (There is also a provi- 
sion for carrying unused charitable 
contribution deductions over to the 
next two years.'*) The dividends 
received deduction is not affected by 
a carryover. 

A special transitional relief provi- 
sion allows an operations loss carry- 
over from the 1955-1956— 
1957. For this purpose, the 1955, 
1956, and 1957 income or loss must 
be recomputed as though the new 
law had then been in force. Capital 
gains and losses can be disregarded 
in the recomputation.'? Operations 
loss carrybacks, carryovers, and off- 
sets are then computed for those 
three years only, and if as a result 
there is a carryover loss, the com- 
pany can use it for 1958 and future 
years. On the other hand, a loss for 


years 


1958 or a later year need not be 
reduced by carrying it back to 1955 
1956-1957. Even though a com 
pany’s Annual Statements for those 
three years may show net income, it 
will often pay to make these recom- 
putations. Due to the dividends re- 
ceived deduction, the Section 809(f ) 
deductions, the depreciation deduc- 
tion, and the differences between 
insurance accounting rules and tax 
rules, there may well be a loss for 
tax purposes while the 
Statement shows a gain. 

For a life insurance company, tax 
planning in connection with opera- 
tions losses is generally limited to 
the timing of income. The purpose 
of planning would normally be: 


Annual 


1. To use an old operations loss car- 
ryover which would otherwise ex- 
pire without tax benefit ; or 
2. To loss in the first 
place and thereby avoid wasting the 
Section 809(f) deductions. 


prevent a 


In most cases, the company will 
want to anticipate income; that is, 
to make it taxable in an earlier year 
than that in which it would be real- 
ized normally. The principal ways 
of doing so would be: 

1. To collect rent in advance ; 

2. To sell a “carved-out production 
payment” if the company happens 
to own oil or other mineral royal- 
ties ; and 

3. To sell appreciated investments 
which have been held for six months 
or less. 


Integrity IS THE FOUNDATION 


UPON WHICH SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 








The advance collection of rent 
was discussed in the chapter on 
accounting methods. The sale of 
a carved-out production payment 
amounts to a present sale of the 
right to future production and_ is 
thus similar to an advance collection 
of rent.2° The treatment of capital 
gains is discussed next. 

(To be Continued ) 

FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
THE INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICI 


has issued a ruling that life insur- 
ance companies may without penalty 
base their estimates of 1959 income 
tax on their tax liability for |958, 
$100,000, though their 
1958 returns are filed after Se;tem- 
ber 15 under an extension of time 

An amendment to temporary |*ed- 
eral tax rules on life insurance com- 


less even 


panies recommended by severa! or- 
ganizations has been included in the 
rules adopted by the Internal Kev- 
enue Service in connection with the 
new life insurance company tax act. 
The favorable provision pertains to 
amortization of bond premiums and 
discounts. The recom- 
mendation was made by the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, the 
Insurance Association of 
and the Life 


accrual of 


| ife 
America, 


Insurers Conference 


AND AGENTS BUILD LASTING SUCCESS. 


NATIONAL EQUITY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Robert D. Lowry, CLU, President 
John D. Griffiths, Vice President, Director of Agencies 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





—_—_—— 


ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


ATLANTA DETROIT 


LENARD E. GOODFARB, F-.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


11 North Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Rittenhouse 6-7014 


IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE, 
INC. 


ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
211 West Wacker Drive 


CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 








J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 
ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


Box 56 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Winthrop Harbor Chicago 
Illinois Illinois 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
139 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 


Tel.: STAte 2-1335 


E. P. HIGGINS AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS 
(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 











WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


612 W. 47th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, 
Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


200 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


417 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles 13, Cal. 








A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 








THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











UNION PLAN 


TWENTyY-sIxX MAJOR New York City 
unions with pension and welfare 
funds of $75,000,000 are consider- 
ing a plan for constructing their 
own chain of hospitals and running 
their own medical insurance plan. 
A committee has been formed which 
is to report more details. A union 
spokesman has stated that the pro- 
gram would be open to non-union 
as well as union members. Harry 
Van Arsdale, president of the New 
York Central Labor Council, in an- 
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nouncing the proposal, criticized 
Blue Cross organizations as being 
dominated by big business and hos- 
pital administrators and indicated 
the plan was an outgrowth of the 
strike against New York City volun- 
tary hospitals last spring. 


Reply to Unions 


The United Hospital Fund and 
the Greater New York Hospital As- 
sociation have replied to the unions’ 
announcement that they may build 
their own chain of hospitals. Grant 


Adams, executive director of the 
United Hospital Fund, has said that 
the union announcement was a sur- 
prise, when considered with the re- 
cent progress made by Associated 
Hospital Service of New York 
(Blue Cross) in bringing organized 
labor into a closer relationship with 
Blue Cross operations and _ policy. 
Dr. Arnold A. Karan, president of 
the Greater New York Hospital As- 
sociation, after commenting on the 
conditions of labor in the hospitals, 
said, “All I can say is, ‘welcome to 
the deficit club.’ ”’ 
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Continuing Education 


JOHN C. MORRIS 
Deputy Regional Vice President 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 


T THE END oF 1945 our com- 
P ti had $170 million of ordi- 
nary insurance in force, and there 
were approximately four thousand 
agents selling insurance for the 
State Farm Mutual. The 
employee realized that ambitious 
men and women must be willing to 
pay with their own leisure time to 


career 


prepare themselves for the future 
and be ready to guide the destinies 
of the company when it became 
large. 


Great Potential 


Thirteen years later the situation 
has not altered. Even though we 
have increased eight times in amount 
of insurance and four times in em- 
ployees, the great potential which 
existed in State Farm Life in 1946 
is still present. It isn’t hard to 
visualize the main reason for the 
intense interest of our career em- 
ployees in our life insurance educa- 
tion program. 

The primary function of an em- 
ployee is to do a good job. How 
good a job he does depends not 
only on his ability to work, but also 
on how much he knows about what 
he is doing. Results of an educa- 
tional program such as that con- 
ducted by the Life Office Manage- 
ment Institute are 
tangible evidence of an employee’s 
interest and accomplishments in his 
life insurance education. 


Association 


We require all career employees 
to study for the L.O.M.A. Institute 
examinations. We give recognition 
to the value of such study by estab- 
lishing certain educational require- 
ments as a prerequisite to promo- 
tion. To improve one’s position in 
the company, one must improve 
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oneself. This program has been an 
excellent tool in personnel develop- 
ment and we have made senior 
management responsible for the 
organization of classes and the en- 
couragement of students. 


Attendance Dropped Off 

When this education program 
was first introduced much enthusi- 
asm was evidenced at the beginning 
of our four-month study period. 
However, class attendance was not 
maintained and the percentage of 
original enrollees who actually wrote 
the examinations was not impres- 
sive. We therefore found it neces- 
sary to require all students who 
registered for a class to follow 
through and sit for the examination. 
We feel that, even should a student 
fail, the process of studying for and 
taking an examination is valuable if 
he persists and tries again. The 
material will then be familiar, and 
in restudying, the student will fill 
in the gaps which caused his initial 
failure. Thus we encourage unsuc- 
cessful students to 
studies. 


continue their 


Our program has shown results. 
State Farm is tied for seventh place 
in the United States in the number 
of employees who have attained 
Fellowship status in the L.O.M.A. 
Institute. In ratio to the amount of 
insurance in force, State Farm has 
more L.O.M.A. Institute Fellows— 
twenty-three—than any other bil- 
lion-dollar life insurance company 
in the United States. 

Our record in respect to the 
Chartered Life Underwriter course 
is almost as impressive as that of 
the L.O.M.A. Institute Fellows. 
While it does not take as long to 
complete this course of five exams 
as it does the L.O.M.A. examina- 
tions, this accomplishment is equally 
important to the company. This is 


particularly true when we consider 
the primary use that is made of the 
life company employees w are 


C.L.U.’s. It is our plan that each 
of our regional life managers 
should be a C.L.U. after completing 


his L.O.M.A. Institute work. We 
put definite progress in L.O.M.A. 


first because it is there that internal 
management is studied and under- 


stood. 
rates, 


Such 
values, 


matters studied are: 
dividends, reserves, 


advanced accounting, the annual 
statement, and investment princi- 
ples and their applications. Some 


of these are touched on in C.L.U. 
but from the field angle, whereas the 
regional life manager must have 
both inside and outside management 
education. This should complement 
the growing interest of our agents 
in a life insurance education pro- 
vided through the C.L.U. program 


Regional Manager 


But for the majority of our agents 
who are spending less than 15% 
of their time selling life insurance, 
that educational attainment is sev- 
eral years ahead. Out of the nearly 
6,100 agents who are licensed to sell 
life insurance, only 2,600 sold more 
than $25,000 in 1958. In the mean- 
while, many of these agents have 
opportunities for life programs that 
are too technical to be handled alone. 
The agents need the advice and 
counsel of a man who has had 
C.L.U. education. Such a man is 
our regional life manager. If he 
has not already become a C.L.U. 
Associate, he will have passed one 
or more C.L.U. exams and is well 
on his way. Until 1952, our first 
and employee who was 4a 
C.L.U. was George R. Davies, vice 
president and counsel. Today we 
have thirteen home or head office 


only 


(Continued on page 86) 
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... What separates the men from the boys? 
































Experience some say, but experienced 
men with a consistently high sales 
record quickly admit that being in 
the right place with the right answers 
was responsible for the respected 
position they occupy in the eyes 
of their business associates. 
Today, talented young men 
coming to the insurance field 
learn that valuable time 

saved in gathering facts they 
need can be better devoted to selling. 


They quickly learn that when advising 
and serving clients effectively, facts make 
the difference! Men who respect facts 
depend on finding all the information 
they need on legal reserve companies 
operating in the United States and 
Canada in BEST’S LIFE REPORTS. 
The factual findings of a staff of experi- 
enced experts bring you meaningful 
insight into the relative standing and 
operations of life insurance companies, 
complete critical analyses, summary 
opinions and recommendations. 





For over 50 years the preferred reference 
of informed men has been BEST’S LIFE 
REPORTS. Order yours today at just 


twenty-five dollars per copy. 





LIFE REPORTS 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


7S FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


ATLANTA e BOSTON @ CHATTANOOGA e CHICAGO @ CINCINNATI @ DALLAS @® LOS ANGELES e RICHMOND 


For November, 195% 
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RECOMMENDED 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 


TEXAS (Continued) 





MORTGAGE AND TRUST, INC. 
921 CAROLINE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
FHA, VA, Conventional Mortgages 

Complete servicing facilities 


Branch offices: Austin, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
El Paso, Lubbock, Midland, Odessa 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








W. M. WRIGHT COMPANY 
1220 DALLAS AVENUE 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
HOUSTON & GULF COAST AREA 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








INVESTORS, INC. 
léth STREET & AVENUE M 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: MIDLAND, TEXAS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Association 








J. B. McPHERSON 
MORTGAGE COMPANY, INC. 
1112 14th STREET 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Association 





VIRGINIA 





ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY 
2300 WILSON BLVD. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
OF NORFOLK 
215 EAST PLUME STREET 
NORFOLK 14, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








MORTGAGE INVESTMENT CORP. 
400 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








MAGIC CITY MORTGAGE CO., INC. 
130 CHURCH AVENUE, S.W. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Conventional FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Service Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Bristol & Norfolk, Va.—Greensboro, N. C. 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 
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Continuing Education—from page 84 


employees who have attained this 
designation. 

Of necessity the life insurance in- 
dustry has always been - vitally 
interested in employees who have 
a mathematical aptitude. Primarily 
this stems from the exact actuarial 
science that is required in the study 
for the arduous duties of a life 
actuary. At the present time there 
are nine universities in the United 
States and Canada that have special- 
ized courses in actuarial mathe- 
matics. For several years we have 
been recruiting from four of these 
schools. Here we many find stu- 
dents who are well-acquainted with 
the examinations that are given by 
the Society of Actuaries leading to 
the professional degree of Associate 
or Fellow. 

We also have been active in ac- 
quiring young men who have ma- 
jored in mathematics in other col- 
leges and universities in the Middle 
West. If they have a high aptitude 
for mathematical study, they also are 
encouraged to study for these exam- 
inations. There are five exams that 
lead to the designation of Associate 
and three more for the Fellowship. A 
student must study between twenty 
and thirty hours a week for approxi- 
mately eight months of the year in 
order to have an adequate prepara- 
tion for the exams. 


From Colleges, Universities 

Some companies have been pros- 
elyting their actuarial talent from 
other life insurance companies who 
have trained these technicians. It 
has been our philosophy to secure 
our mathematical talent from the 
colleges and universities. In the for- 
mative stage we then train them in 
our own procedures while they are 
studying for their examinations, 
knowing that we can provide them 
with the excellent opportunities that 
they seek, following their attain- 
ment of their Associateship or Fel- 
lowship. In this actuarial field we 
now have two Fellows and five 
Associates. The first Fellow in our 
company was R. C. Perry, our first 
vice president, who attained this 
honor in 1948 and has led the way 
for others. Mr. Perry, incidentally, 
is also a Fellow of the L.O.M.A. 
Reserve, Robert E. Duncan, vice- 
Institute, 





insurance 
fields, we are interested in the Home 
Office Life Underwriters’ exams, of 
which there are two. Similarly, the 
study of the course sponsored by 


In other education 


the Life Underwriter Training 
Council gives our employees a bet- 
ter appreciation of the problems of 
an agent. We have also been active 


in encouraging employees to study 
for and take the C.P.A. examina- 
tions for accounting studies. Sim- 


ilarly, in the field of law we have 
encouraged advanced study on the 
part of our employees. 

While formerly the interest in 
insurance education was concen- 
trated within the State Farm |_ife, it 
is now prevalent in the State Farm 
Fire and State Farm Mutual as well. 
We have over three hundred stu- 
dents who are studying for the 
Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriter examinations. The 
State Farm Mutual has provided 
trained instructors in all of the re- 
gional offices where there is suffi- 
cient interest. It is the intention of 
our companies to encourage tech- 
nical study of all insurance cover- 
ages so that we can better assist the 
agent in his problem of providing 
adequate insurance for his clients. 
In addition, we are constantly study- 
ing new lines of insurance to ceter- 
mine their suitability for the port- 
folio of the State Farm agent. We 
must have well-educated emplovees 
if we are to be able to analyze and 
design these additional coverages. 

At the State Farm, we feel that 
our people are our most valuable 
asset, and we wish to give each 
employee the same opportunity for 
a career. It is the duty of our ad- 
ministrative organization to deter- 
mine the interests and ambitions of 
each employee and encourage him 
or her in any desire for education 
and self-improvement. 





L.O.M.A. ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


OVER ONE THOUSAND planning and 
methods executives attended the 
three-day annual conference con- 
ducted recently by the Life Office 
Management Association in Chicago. 
Feature speakers included Travis T. 
Wallace, president, Great American 
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preside! t, Northwestern Mutual, O. 
Kelley .\nderson, president, New 
Englan Mutual, and Charle: J. 
Zimmerman, president, Connecticut 
Mutual. In the annual election, 
Charles H. Bader, administrative 
vice-president, Interstate Life and 
Accident, was named president of 
the association, succeeding Everett 
H. Lane, president of the Boston 
Mutual: Merrill R. Tabor, vice- 
president and secretary, Berkshire, 
was elected first vice-president and 
Charles B. Laing, vice-president of 
Prudential, second vice-president of 
the L.O.M.A. 

Sixty-six men and women repre- 
senting fifty United States and 
Canadian life insurance companies 
have become Fellows of the Life Of- 
fice Management Association Insti- 
tute this year. Since the first 
L.O.M.A. Institute Fellow qualified 
twenty-two years ago, 968 have ful- 
filled the prescribed requirements for 
the academic honor. 

The L.O.M.A. Institute was es- 
tablished in 1932. Since then more 
than fifty-two thousand persons have 
enrolled for more than 182,000 ex- 
aminations. The Institute awards 
certificates for the completion of its 
introductory course and diplomas on 
qualifying for its Associateship or 
Fellowship designations. Fellows of 
the Institute are entitled to use 
“F.L.M.I.” (Fellow, Life Manage- 
ment Institute) after their names. 


NALU MEETING 


OVER TWO THOUSAND members of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters recently attended the 
seventieth convention of NALU in 
Philadelphia. With a record mem- 
bership of 72,756 on June 30, 
NALU is in a thriving state. 
Secretary of the Treasury Ander- 
son called for the control of inflation 
and for a sound dollar. The same 
theme was voiced in the talk by 
United States Treasurer Ivy Baker 
Priest. Arthur H. “Red” Motley, 
publisher of Parade called for active 
participation of people in politics 
and other matters which can be pur- 
sued on the local level. Vincent B. 
Coffin, C.L.U., chancellor of the Un- 
iversity of Hartford, who delivered 
the address at the conferment exer- 


cises of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, urged the importance 
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Need a GOOD 
Accident and Sickness 
Company in your Agency 2 





IF SO, WE SUGGEST YOU INVESTIGATE 
PROVIDENT FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS: 





More than seventy years specialized experience 
in the A & S field. 


The widest line of policy coverages in any one 
company — anywhere. 





Sales aids and training assistance to enable you 
| to produce in volume and with confidence. 


To get full details without obligation write: 
JAMES W. SEDGWICK 





AGENCY MANAGER — ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


PROVIDENT LIFE © ACCIDENT © SIGKNESS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT HOSPITAL ® SURGICAL © MEDICAL 








Le eswecnce Company | 


* 
oa 

Sa 
Me 
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© eal 


1909 


NOW OVER ONE BILLION 
IN FORCE 





GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 


Founded 196 


Home Office + Houston, Texas 





of continuing education for service try the speakers were Edward B. 
to the public. Burr, C.L.U., executive vice-presi- 

Unusual interest was evinced by dent of One William Street Fund, 
an overflow crowd in the agents’ and A. Moyer Kulp, vice-president 
forum on life insurance and mutual of the Wellington Fund. Discus- 
funds. From the investment indus- (Continued on page 10! 
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xecutive 


D. RONALD DANIEL 
Associate 
McKinsey & Company, Inc. 


HE COMPENSATION of the chief 
Bae of 28 leading life in- 
surance companies increased 3.9% 
in 1958, despite a sharp decline in 
new business volume. This gain con- 
trasted sharply with a drop in com- 
pensation experienced by 791 chief 
executives in 23 other industries. 
Within the life insurance industry 
itself, mutual company chief execu- 
tives continued in 1958 to hold a 
substantial compensation lead over 
the top executives of the stock com- 
panies, 

These are some of the findings of 








conducted by McKinsey & Company, 
management consultants. One sur- 
vey was devoted exclusively to ex- 
ecutive compensation in the life in- 
surance industry and covered 21 mu- 
tual companies and 7 stock compan- 
Source data came from 1958 
annual reports submitted to state in- 
surance departments. 


ies. * 


The second study was McKinsey 
& Company’s fifth annual survey of 
executive compensation, which ana- 
lyzed the financial results and com- 
pensation data for 791 companies. 
The findings for 23 major industries 


*In 1957 McKinsey & Company conducted a 
similar study of the life industry’s executive 
compensation in 29 companies. The results were 
published in the October 1958 issue of Best’s 





















































Insurance News. Where necessary, 1957 data 
- ae satan hintebel were adjusted prior to comparing 1958 findings 
two executive compensation surveys iy this article with them. 
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appeared in the September-(ctober 
issue of the Harvard Business Re- 


view, This survey did not include 
the life insurance industry, 

Thus, against the background of 
life-insurance-industry and _ indus- 
try-at-large findings on executive 
compensation, individual life com- 
panies can evaluate their own 
practices and determine their place 
in the compensation scheme of 
things. 

It should be noted that ‘‘compen- 


sation” as applied to the life insur- 
ance industry is made up of salaries 
and other payments actually made 
during a given year. Earnings of 
agents are not considered in the sur- 
vey. 


Chief Executive 


Although 1958 was a recession 
year and the life insurance industry 
experienced a decline in volume 
along with most of the other major 
industries, its chief executives in 
contrast to their all-industry counter- 
parts enjoyed an increase in compen- 


sation. For the 28 insurance com- 


panies, new-business volume de- 
creased 11.1% (all other meas- 
ures of size—assets, insurance in 
force, premium income,  ete— 


showed gains). The 791 companies 
surveyed showed sales off 3.1% and 
profits down 11.7%. And yet, lite 
insurance chief executives increased 
their earnings nearly 4% while their 
all-industry counterparts dropped by 
1.8%. 
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News 





ADVERTISED 
IN LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS 


Advertisements similar 

to this one are targeted 
at the prospects of 

our representatives in 
their own local areas. 
Each advertisement 
features a particular 
policy; thus affording 

the local agent a 

"hard selling” partner. 
These advertisements 

will reach millions 

of readers throughout 
our territory, building 
prestige for the company 
and developing prospects 
for the agent. 

The fine promotional 
assistance rendered by 
newspapers, magazines 
and reprints of 

our ads, furnished by 

the Home Office, are 
additional ammunition. 
All this, coupled with our 
top-notch policies and 
sales aids, will help you 
sell more under 


PAN-AMERICAN’S 
CAREER CONTRACT 


President 


Executive Vice-President 


i sietihens 


Senior Vice-President 





























Be confident—A Pan-American 
plan will pay your mortgage! 


MORTGAGE REDEMPTION POLICY 


This policy assures mortgage payments in the event of death of 
the head of the family. It is one of Pan-American’s most popu- 
lar plans—because, if the family head lives to complete all 
mortgage payments, the money saved under this plan can be 
converted into several attractive assets. 

MORTGAGE DISABILITY POLICY 

This plan provides a guaranteed income for mortgage payments 
if the family head is totally disabled. It is available at extreme- 
ly low rates, and its many advantages will enable you to face 
the future more confidently. 

Call this office today to be sure your family will always have 
your home. 






General Agent's 
Name and 
Address go here 





Among the top 10% of 
U. S. Life Insurance 
Companies—writing 
more than 90% 

of oll life 

insurance. 
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Executive Compensation—from p. 88 


Thus, the decline in new-business 
volume in life insurance does not 
seem to have directly affected chief 
executive compensation. No con- 
sistent pattern emerges when com- 
pensation changes are matched with 
new business-performance. 


17 life companies 

with increased new business 
11 life companies 

with decreased new business 


The single insurance drop took 
place in a company that changed 
chief executives at the beginning of 
1958. The largest single compensa- 
tion gain reported among the insur- 
ance companies was 21% ; interest- 
ingly, this company increased its 
new-business volume 18% in 1958. 

The 23-industry survey showed 
306 increases, 267 decreases and 218 
with no change in the compensation 
of chief executives between 1957 and 
and 1958. 


Company Size 


Another relationship that provides 
a valuable insight into compensation 
patterns is that between chief execu- 
tive compensation and company size. 
In the case of the life insurance in- 
dustry, premium income has been 


selected as the measurement of size. 
This is a somewhat arbitrary choice, 
but premium income appears to be 
the closest equivalent to sales, which 
is the size yardstick used for the 
other industries. 

This relationship is plotted against 
logarithmic scales for the life insur- 
ance industry and for 23 major in- 

1957-1958 


Chief Executive Compensation Movement 
Increase Decrease No Change 


il : 6 
7 1 3 
18 1 9 





D. Ronald Daniel 
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is important to us... 


Life insurance selling, like playing chess, requires 


move... 


skill, concentration and no small amount of downright 
devotion to the business at hand. But there's a 


unique personal triumph in winning a game of chess 
or in providing a plan of life insurance protection 
for a man or woman. Mutual Trust's complete 
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77 S.Wacker Drive 


life insurance plans will help you meet and conquer 
the most challenging situations. Our growth 
has been excellent; our reputation is the best. And 
we are interested in seeing you make the right 
move ahead—so—if you are a dedicated life insurance 
man, interested in a career, not just a job, 
you are invited to contact 
Sam F. Emma, Superintendent of Agencies. 


Moiutual Trust 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


» Chicago 6, liitinors 





dustries in Exhibit I. The dots rep- 
resent the 28 insurance companies 
The dashed line is the insurance am 
dustry’s premium income/con 


pensa- 
tion line, mathematically fitted to the 
individual dots. The solid line is q 


composite sales/compensation line 


for the other 23 industries. 


Chief Executive 
Referring to the chart, it can be 
seen that the chief executive of an 
imaginary insurance company with 


$50 million in premium come 
would have earned $63,000 in 1958: 
the head of a $100 million co:mpany, 
$75,000; and the top man in $500 
million company, $108,000. each 
of these cases, in fact throughout 
the entire size range, insurance earn- 


ings are well below the all-industry 
level. 

A second conclusion that can be 
drawn from Exhibit I is that 
company size increases, the 
ance company chief executive 
likely to reap as large rewards 


nsur- 
is not 
as 
his all-industry counterpart. The in- 
crease in compensation between the 
$100 million and the $500 

levels is 46% 
ance and 61% 
dustries. 


illion 
“sales for life insur- 


for the 23 other in- 


Eleventh Position 


In terms of actual dollar compen- 
sation, life insurance shows an aver- 
age for 28 chief executives of $93,- 
800 in 1958. This puts life insurance 
executives in eleventh position when 
the average dollar compensation of 
chief executives is listed by industry 
in descending order, as in Exhibit II. 
In 1957 life insurance was in four- 
teenth place. Its 3.9% increase ranks 
fifth behind the tobacco business 
machines, public utility, and food 
industries. Thirteen of the indus- 
tries shown in Exhibit II reported 
percentage decrease in compensation 
in 1958. 


Others in Top Management 


Thus far, the discussion has been 
devoted to an analysis of chief ex- 
ecutive compensation patterns. A 
study of the percentage relationships 
of the compensation of the second, 
third, and fourth highest paid execu- 
tives to that of the top man is shown 
in Exhibit ITT. 
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In the 
members of 


insurance industry these 
the top management 
team stayed at about the same level 
percentagewise in 1958 as in 1957; 
however, in the 23-industry survey 
these executives enjoyed gains rang- 
1 3 to 5 percentage points to 
eir highest level of earnings 
1954. 


ing fro 
reach t 
relative to their chiefs since 
Asa result, the advantage which the 
other industries already held over 
life insurance was 
1958. 


accentuated in 


No Major Changes 

Exhibit 1V summarizes the results 
of an analysis of the distribution of 
insurance industry personnel earn- 
ing over $20,000 for both 1958 and 
1957. As can be seen, there have 
been no major changes in the pat- 
tern between the two years, al- 
though the smaller companies do 
show a slightly lower percentage of 
their top executives on the $20,000 
to $24,999 bracket and correspond- 
ingly greater the 
higher ranges. 

An unusual opportunity for intra- 
industry analysis exists in life in- 
surance with its subdivisions of 
mutual and stock companies. How- 
ever, to make a fair comparison be- 
tween the two it must be noted that 
(a) there are three times as many 
mutual companies as 


percentages in 


stock com- 
panies in the survey and (b) the 
large (and hence higher paying) 
companies are typically mutuals. 


Stock vs. Mutual 

Bearing these limitations in mind, 
an analysis was made of the com- 
pensation levels of comparably-sized 
stock and mutual companies (using 
premium income as the denominator 
of size). In every case the chief 
executive of the stock company 
earned less in 1958 (and in several 
instances substantially less) than the 
head of a mutual company of the 
same or smaller size. 

At the next level of management, 
however, the stock companies fare 
somewhat better. As the following 
table shows, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
highest paid executives in stock com- 
panies earn more, as a percentage 
of the chief executive, than their 
mutual company counterparts. 

The average earnings for the 21 
mutual company chief executives 


For November, 1959 


\verage Compensation 


of Chief Executives for 24 Industries 
1957-1958 
1958 1957 Percentage Change 
Average Average in Average 
Industries Compensation Compensation Compensation 
000’s 000's 

Steel 153.0 157.6 (3.0) 
Business machines 133.0 25.5 6.0 
Tobacco 131.2 121 8.0 
Personal and 

Household supplies 130.8 126.7 3.2 
Rubber 121.4 126.8 (4.3) 
Aircraft manufacturing 120.4 116.2 3.6 
Nonferrous metals 112.3 117.3 (4.3) 
Chemicals 109.9 114.1 (3.7) 
Department stores 109.4 112.5 (2.8) 
Food 94.3 90.0 18 
LIFE INSURANCE 93.8 90.3 3.9 
Textiles 93.4 99.7 (6.3) 
Electrical equipment 90.6 92.1 (1.6) 
Building supplies 89.7 88.8 1.1 
Railroads 88.4 88.5 (0.2) 
Retail chain stores 88. 86.1 2.4 
Automotive parts 88.0 92.9 (5.3) 
Industrial machinery 87.0 95.3 (8.7) 
Industrial metal products 86.4 90.2 (4.3) 
Paper 86.1 90.0 (4.3) 
Petroleum 83.6 80.7 3.8 
Public utilities 82.1 775 5.9 
Consumer metal products 78.9 83.7 (5.8) 
Air transport 62.1 61.5 0.9 


Compensation of Second, Third, and Fourth Highest Paid 


Executives as a Percentage « 


Average for 
Insurance Industry 


1958 1957 
Chief executive officer 100% 100% 
Second highest paid 64 65 
Third highest paid 52 52 
Fourth highest paid 48 47 


Percentage Distribution of Personnel Earning over $20,000, 1957 


»§ Chief Executive Earnings 


Range for 
Insurance Industry 


Average for 23 
Other Industries 


1958 1958 1957 

100% 100% 100% 
35-100 73 69 
30- 95 60 57 
28- 92 55 52 


28 Insurance Companies 


Oy er-all 
Insurance 
Industry 


with 


6 Companies 


Employees 


14 Companies 
with 
Less than 


8 Companies 
with 
1,000-4,999 


5.000 


Salary Range Percentage or More Employees 1,000 Employees 
; 1958 1957. 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 
$20,000-$24.999 43% 43% 45% 43% 38% 13% 38% 43% 
25,000— 29,999 21 22 20 22 21 21 24 22 
30.000— 39,999 20 18 20 18 21 17 22 20 
40,000— 49,999 8 9 g 10 9 10 g 5 
50,000 and up 8 & 7 7 11 g 8 10 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Average Compensation as a Percentage 


Mutual Companies 


of the Chief Executive’s 
7 Stock Companies 


Chief executive 100% 100% 
# 2 executive 62 74 
# 3 executive 51 58 
# 4 executive 46 53 





were $101,500 in 1958, while the 7 
stock company presidents averaged 
$70,600. In terms of 
1957, the mutuals were up 4.2% and 
the stock companies up 2.5%. Of 
the 21 mutual company chiefs, 13 


gains over 


received compensation increases, 7 
stayed the same, and 1 took a cut. 
the company 
heads enjoyed gains and two re- 
mained unchanged. 


(Continued on page | 
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A case for 


AE TNA LIFE’S 
ESTATE ANALYSIS 
PLANNING SERVICE 





Roger | is Dic 











kinson 


Here’s a name in your files . . . well-to-do, pop- 
ular. He’s semi-retired . . . he and his daughter 
are active sports enthusiasts. Over the years he 
has bought insurance from you . . . all forms, 
various amounts. He’s devoted his efforts to 
building an estate for his daughter and family. 


But he’s given no thought to the conservation and 
distribution of this estate. He’s a perfect pros- 
pect for A®tna Life’s Estate Analysis Planning 
Service. A nearby A=tna Life General Agency 
has Estate Analysis experts ready to help gen- 
eral insurance men develop and sell these sub- 
stantial cases. 


Why not check your files for men like this today? 






Service to General Insurance Men 





COMPASS 





“Compass” is a monthly tna Life service pub- 
lication written especially for general insurance 
men and brokers. It points out unusual opportu- 
nities for building commissions and for cementing 
relationships with your clients and their attorneys 
and accountants. To receive your copy regularly 
write: “Compass”, AZtna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY @ STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ® Hartford, Connecticut 
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Abbott Insurance Agency: Sam H. Ab 
hott, Houston realtor and insurance man, 
has formed this agency dealing in life 
and gencral insurance with offices at 2801 
Milam. 


Aetna Life: New officers appointed: 
Walter ]. Kyle named manager, business 
insurance sales; David S§. Reed, assistant 
actuary; and Douglas J. Alspaugh, assist- 


ant director, advertising dept.; while 
James F. Goyette and H. Cranston Lawton 
were named assistant managers, informa- 
tion and education dept., for this com- 
pany, Aetna Casualty and Standard Fire 

John T. Kearney has been advanced to 
personnel director of Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Companies. 


Alexander & Co.: W. A.: Executive vice 
president, J. H. Sherman has been ap 
pointed to head a special life and group 
sales unit assisted by assistant vice presi 
dents H. G. Walter and Ray Zumbrook. 


Allstate: Alfred W. Fredrich, Rochester 
N. Y., Robert W. Nicholson, Toronto, and 
Gordon D. Dobbins, Roanoke, Va., have 
been appointed sales supervisors for life, 
accident-sickness. 


American Family: Maurice J. Nicolay 
has been promoted to sales training man 
ager for this company 
Mutual Automobile. 


and Farmers’ 


American Investment: Dick Sisler, for 
mer major league baseball star, has be- 
come co-general agent with Mort Howard 
in newly-formed Sisler-Howard Associates 
Agency, 311 Church St., Nashville, Tenn. 


American Life (N. Y.): The Boklan As 
suciates, Inc., New York City, company’s 
first general agent, has appointed Herman 
Feingold as brokerage manager and supe! 
visor. 


American Travelers: A Pacific Coast 
branch office (Public Service Agency Co.) 
has been established at 219 W. 79th St., 
Los Angeles. Principals of the manag- 
ing agency are: Harold J. Schnitzer, Port- 
land, Ore., president; Ray B. Wiser, ex- 
ecutive vice president; and Neil Flenner, 
vice president and agency director. 


American United: William F. Anderson 
and Hugo P. Hall have been appointed 
agency managers in Normal (IIL) and 
Grand Rapids (Mich.), respectively 

Cleo A. Hennings has been named as- 
sistant manager of group sales at home 
office. 


Bankers Life & Cas.: Mayne Hamilton 
has been appointed Kansas City branch 
manager. 


Bankers Life (lowa): IV. Courson Dowis, 
formerly agency vice president with Uni- 
versal American, has assumed his duties 
a agency manager in Atlanta, Ga. Charles 
C. Anama has been made assistant agency 
manager of Sioux City agency. 

Robert P. Gunthrop and Jack’M. Hagel- 
berger have been appointed group repre- 


For November, 1959 


sentatives at San Francisco and 
(N. Y.), respectively. 

Mark Bowman has relinquished active 
management duties of Chicago agency 
and will serve as the agency manage1 
consultant in this agency. James C. Thom 
son, brokerage supervisor in Bowman 
agency, will assume managership of the 
Chicago-Thomson agency, which will spe 
cialize in brokerage business 


Buffalo 


Benefit Ass'n: James M. Nelson has been 
appointed regional group representative 
for Pittsburgh (Pa.) area. 


Berkshire Life: General agents George N. 
Matthews (Buffalo) and Bill A 
(Jamestown) are jointly heading the new 
firm, The Matthews-Schauer Agency, 
which consolidates the Jamestown, Buf 
falo and Rochester areas with the main 
office at Buffalo. David S. Crumrine has 
been advanced to manager at Rochester 
following the retirement of general agent 
Basil R. Weston 

Patrick E. Higgins has been 
head of a new agency in Chicago 
John A. McBain, II, formerly 
general agent for 
appointed general 


Schauer 


named 
2nd) 
Cleveland 
Bankers Life, has been 
agent in Dayton 


California Life: Frederick R. Duda has 
been appointed an assistant by attorney 
Beryl B. Stolper. 


Central National: Roger D. Peterson, 
formerly associated with Security Lite & 
Acc., has been appointed senior unde 


writer, and William F. Higley, 
with N. Y. Life, named 
underwriting service. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): Thiompson Derr 
& Brother, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has 
been appointed general agent. Officers 
of this oldest fire and casualty managing 
general agency in the United States 
(founded 1858) are: President, F. E. Park- 
hurst; secretary, John J. Parkhurst; and 
treasurer, James D. Evans. J. Mitchell 
Ehrlich has been appointed manager of 
the newly-formed life dept. 


formerly 
supervisor of 


Columbia Pacific: 1. D. Pittman has re- 
signed as general manager and Vito L. 
Devenere appointed as acting general 
manager. 


Conn. General: William L. Clark, Jr., 
and John A. Martin have been named re- 
gional claim managers at central New 
York (Syracuse) and San Francisco, re- 
spectively. 

Thomas J]. Golden has been named 
group manager in Washington, D. C. 
George J]. McCullough and James R. 
Young have been appointed assistant dis 
trict group managers at Newark. Richard 


P. Day and James A. Hand have been 
appointed assistant group managers in 
Phoenix and _ Baltimore, respectively. 


Thomas E. Reynolds, Jr., has been made 
a group pension representative in Chi- 
cago. 

Named senior brokerage consultants 
Douglas L. Metz, Chicago branch office; 
and Charles E. Baker, Jr., Chicago broker- 





age agency. New brokerage consultants 
at brokerage agencies: Robert H. King, 
Chicago; Charles S. Beck, Charlotte; and 
James E. Freeman, Memphis. 


Conn. Mutual: J/iomas G. Reading, CLU, 
has been appointed general agent of a 
new agency opened in Akron, Ohio 


William 
assistant 


Continental American (Del.): 
McElroy Blair has been named 
superintendent of agencies 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): J/iomas F. Mur 
ray, manager of industrial properties div 
in city mortgage dept., has been ap 
pointed to the post of assistant to presi 
dent James F. Oates, Jr., succeeding Wil 
liam M. Noland, who returns to his post 
as manager, salary administration div 

The Oakland (Cal.) agency has been 
divided into two agencies headed by Way 
mon W. Beeson and Bernard |] Voll 
upon the resignation of Samuel W 
Coombs as manager, due to health. Mr 


Coombs will remain with the Beeson 
Agency (El Dorado Bitdg.) with title of 
associate agency manager and the Voll 
Agency will be headquartered at 2900 


Lakeshore Ave. 

Unit managers, their headquarters and 
agency affiliations are: Albert FE. Baggott, 
Arcadia, Cal. (F. R. Shamel, Los Angeles) 
{Ibert FE. Fish, Greenfield, Mass (W. B 


Smith, Springfield); James G. Macy, Co 
lumbus, Ind. (Fitzhugh Traylor, Indian 
apolis); Harold L. Wilshinsky, New York 
Milton Weiner): Wilfred G. Strother, 
New London, Conn E. B. Roberts, New 
Haven): Robert L. Cozlin, Washington 
D. C. (J. N. Sullivant); Carol L. McBride, 
Elyria, and Orlo H. Smith, Canton, Ohio 
(M. B. Johnson, Akron); H. B. Parsons, 
Oklahoma City Tr. F. Edmunds); and 


Thaddeus P. Coleman, Jr., Castro Valley 


Cal. (W. W. Beeson, Oakland) 
A new agency has been established at 
Macon (Ga.) to cover central and south 


ern portions with The 
now covering the northern part instead 
of the whole state. Cecil R. Kelly, who 
was unit manager for Henry C. Johnson 
Agency at Atlanta, has named to 
head the new agency. 

George W. Holt, who established the 
Covina (Cal.) agency, has been transferred 
to Detroit as manage 
Eklund, recently elected vice president. 
Rich Gouin, unit manager in Encino 
Cal.), has been made head of the Covina 
organization. 


Johnson Agency 


been 


succeeding Coy G 


Equitable Life (lowa): 4. N. Trudeau 
has been appointed to head the Columbus 
(Ohio) agency. 


Federal Life: co Baker, Jr., formerly as 
sistant district manager for John Han 
cock, has been appointed Detroit man 
ager. 


Fidelity Bankers: New branch offices: 
Jerry P. Keohane, agency manager, Tifton, 
Ga.; and James C. Washburn, Jr., CLI 
associate manager, Raleigh, N. ¢ 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Franklin Life: Arthur C. Livick, Jr., for- 
merly Knoxville agency manager for 
Mutual of N. Y., has been named ex- 
ecutive director of sales for Virginia. Wil- 
liam M. Gilliam, Fayetteville, formerly re- 
gional manager for All American Life, 
has been named district manager and 
will be associated with Calvert Hall of 
Charlotte, executive director of sales in 
North Carolina. 

Lyle T. Short, Daly City, Cal., formerly 
with Metropolitan Life, has been named 
agency manager. Marshall O. Robinson, 
CLU, Northboro, Mass., a former asso- 
ciate of Equitable Society, has been named 
a general agent. 


General American: In reorganization of 
home office agency div., field vice presi- 


dent Richard H. Bennett, CLU, was 
named to head sales and agency building 
activities for all agencies and superinten- 
dent of agencies Carl H. Lane was as- 
signed responsibility for financial and 
business management. Associated with 
Mr. Bennett will be directors of agencies 
Eugene V. Boisaubin, C. Eugene Bain, Rex 
Jeffrey and Ernest B. LeGrande; director 
of executive and employee benefit plans 
Charles E. Fritsche; and supervisors of 
agency development Joseph H. Krull, CLU, 
and Warren Goodenough. Associated with 
Mr. Lane will be Richard P. Nangle, 
manager of agency records and contracts, 
Earl M. Coe, manager of statistical rec- 
ords, and Alice Becker, manager of finan- 
cial records. 

Ewing C. Bashor, formerly regional 
group manager in Pittsburgh for Provi- 
dent Mutual, has been appointed district 








A national leader in the non-cancellable disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insurance and group 


insurance underwriter. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 
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Massachusetts 
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and Service 
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group manager there covering Pa. Va 


W. Va., Mass., Conn., Md. and Pp of ( 
Gerald A. Gilson has been promoted ty 
general agent in San Francisco. JWilliqy 


E. Powell, Jr., formerly associated 


2 J wit 
Franklin Life, has been named genera 
agent in Pittsburgh multiple ncies, 
Robert F. Sax, formerly a g Up repre 
sentative in Texas for New England Lif 
has been appointed to that sition at 
St. Louis. Group representatives Donal 
E. Hopper and Albert E. B» ng have 
been transferred to Oklahoma City an 
San Francisco, respectively. 
Gibraltor Life: Woodrow | Deaso 
has been appointed  assista agency 
director. 
Girardian Ins.: FE. Dale Fre son has 
been appointed California regional man 
ager. 
Great National: A new agency has been 


opened in El Paso, Texas, with Jill Sy 
fon as manager. 


Great-West: 4. J. Marling, CLL . has beer 
advanced to superintendent < iPENCies 
and J. L. Carpenter, assistant legal of 
ficer, named assistant superinicndent of 


agencies. Succeeding Mr. Marling as 
southeastern Ontario branch 1 


nager is 

J. W. Scott, previously branch supervisor 
W. Robert Davidge has been appointed 
district manager of a new office at Mon 


ton, N. B. 


Indianapolis Life: Donald L. Goben has 


joined the home office staff as underwriter 
Vernon L. Hanson and Jean Rollay 
have been appointed general agents ir 


Mankato (Minn.) and Eau Clai: Wis 
respectively. 


Jefferson National: Martin J. Robert has 
been named superintendent of agencies 
and is succeeded as general agent in Han 
mond (Ind.) by Roy Charleston, formerly 
an assistant manager for Metropolitan 
Life. 

Russell C. Hall and Billy L. Wright 
have been appointed general agents in 
Lexington, Ky. 


John Hancock: Charles A. Connor and 
John V. Sullivan have been promoted t 
staff assistants in the general 
ing div. 


account 


Life of North America: Elected officers 
John J. Quinlan, manager of group sales 
Vincent A. Scamell, manager of group 
services; Clyde A. Johnson, assistant comp 
troller-group; and Frank A. Carpente 
manager of group underwriting. 

Dr. Francis E. Demarais, formerly assist 
ant medical director with Penn Mutua 
has been added to the medical dept 

Albert K. Lennan, formerly a district 
group manager with N. Y. Life, has been 
named eastern regional group managel 
John M. Bergin has been appointed gen- 
eral manager in Miami. 


Named life managers at service offices 
John W. Kelley, Seattle; Norman C. 1 
man, CLU, Portland (Ore.); Thomas N 


Brown, Alabama; and Raymond A. Wi 
liams, Nashville. 


Life of Virginia: Charles M. Fife has been 
appointed regional director of agencies for 
Ga., Va., Fla., Ala., and Tenn. succeeding 
Thomas S. Mattox, who (at his own fr 
quest) assumes Mr. Fife’s managerial po 
sition of Atlanta No. 2 district office 
Walton T. Taylor has been advanced 
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of New 
office succeeding the late Peter P. Palisi. 


Georgé Ayers has been appointed man- 
ager of Augusta district office replacing 


manage! Orleans No. 1 district 


the late W. E. Hentz. 
Lincoln Liberty: Donald W. Hermanson 
has been promoted from field supervisor 
to director of sales. 

David A. Cook has been named 
supervisol of the Houston div. 


field 


Lincoln National: Promoted: Charles H. 
Barnaby and Don F. Fackler to assistant 
actuarics; Robert E. Lee to _ director- 
agency office oper rations; Shirley L. Scholer 
to director-agency controls; Richard E. 
Arick to superintendent of branch offices; 
Charles Suchma to agency secretary; and 
Jay R. Thomas to newly-created post of 
supervisor of agency dept., general. 

William R. Gormly has been appointed 
supervisor of financing, Neil L. Rattray 
named director of agents’ training and 
Don F. Vordermark made supervisor of 
agency contracts. Frank Armstrong’s title 
has been changed from director of agency 
development to director of management 
development, to better describe his duties. 

Named to supervisor posts: Morris L. 
Rhodes in the H. M. Silin Agency, Erie, 
Pa. John M. Cornelius in E. E. Keller 
Agency, San Francisco; and Norman S. 
Slick in Wilson Slick Agency, Johnstown, 
Pa. 


Knox has 
agent in Tampa, 


Manhattan Life: Walter H. 
been named general 
Fla. 


Mass. Mutual: Home office advancements: 
Emmett G. Jergensen, assistant director of 
agency costs; David E. Birkhaeuser, assist- 
ant director of training; Gordon S. Foun- 
tain, manager of premium accounting 
dept.; Miss E. Helen Porter, manager of 
mortality statistics dept.; Robert John- 
son, employment manager in personnel 
dept.; and Philip H. Dill, manager of 
newly-created dividend accumulations ac- 
counts dept.; and Charles F. Burnham, 
manager of administration div. of group 
pensions dept. 

Appointed general agents: Paul H. Par- 
sons at Des Moines, lowa, succeeding Ro- 


land K. Manbeck; and Franklin  E. 
Sheidler, CLU, at Toledo, Ohio, succeed- 
ing Eugene W. Hassfeld, CLU. 


General agent J. Donald Cannon (Pitts 
burgh) has announced the appointment of 
Lawrence E. Hetrick as district manager 
in McKeesport, Pa. General agent Perry 
K. Clark has announced the appointment 
of David G. Dembicer as a staft supervisor 
with the San Diego agency: and general 
agent John E. Gregory (East Orange, N. 
].) has named Lester Dodson, Jr., as staff 
supervisor. 

John R. Cleary has been appointed dis 
trict group representative at Minneapo- 
lis. 

James L. Hodgkins has been appointed 
district manager in East Portland (Ore.) 
and Carlo A. Apa as staff supervisor in 
Portland agency. 


Monarch Life: John B. English has been 
promoted to regional manager in charge 
of the new all-lines operations in north- 
ern Illinois and Wisconsin, and is suc- 
ceded as general agent in Chicago by 
Albert L. Pierce. Wayne A. Downs is 
general agent in Milwaukee replacing 
Raymond S. Lees, who became associate 
general agent in Springfield, Mass. 


Monumental Life: General agent appoint 
ments: C. Edgar Wood, Inc., (whose prin- 
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“miracle” metal. 


mean a more productive South 


Production of aluminum has more than doubled 

since 1950 as more industries find uses for this 
Ten years ago, automobiles 
used less than 10 pounds of aluminum. 


Today, some automobiles average 
197 pounds, including such ingenious items as 
gold anodized aluminum grills. It is significant 
that this rapidly expanding industry is largely 
concentrated in the South with nine of 
the nation’s primary producing plants 
situated in this area. 
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or GEORGIA 
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Wood and Davis H. 
Wood, manager, life dept.) in Milford, 
Del.; and Adams-Devine Insurance Agency 
(whose principals are Patrick M. Adams 
and Joseph D. Devine) in Raleigh, 

C. Joseph Honeycutt has been named 
as supervisor of general agencies. 


cipals are C. Edgar 


Mutual Benefit Life: Robert Shapiro, 
formerly group pension representative- 
eastern div. for Mass. Mutual, has been 


appointed to the newly-created post of 
assistant director of group sales in charge 
of group pensions. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Home office promotions: 
John W. Knittle from director of special 
projects to assistant controller succeeding 
Russell Wetmore, now controller; David 
Kass from staff actuarial assistant to assist- 
ant actuary assigned to group dept.; and 


Dr. Charles Spalding to assistant medical 
director. 


Assistant agency managers promoted to 
home office sales staff for managerial train- 
ing: Howard G. Milford, Shaker Heights, 


Ohio; Ray G. Forman, Idaho Falls, Idaho: 
John A. Zeyak, Jr., Latham, N. Y.: and 
Martin F. Bleiman, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Promoted to group managers: Charles 
G. Coyle, New Orleans; George J. Lavoie, 
Cleveland; C. Allan Stark, San Fran 


cisco; Thomas E. Thorp, Los Angeles; and 
iibert E. Wayne, Chicago. 
4 new Chicago agency (7th) has been 


opened with Caesar P. Tabet as manager. 


L. Blaine Carr. CLU, has been named 
manager of one of the St. Louis agencies 


succeeding 
came the 


Howard D. 
agency's 


Basler, who be- 
brokerage supervisor. 
[Continued on the 


next page 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Mutual Trust: Eugene F. Bussian, CLU, 
has been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent, Raymond Olson. 

Stanley E. Meininger has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Fidelity: Charles F. Spurlock 
has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies. 


Nationwide: Donald G. Hamm, formerly 
with Home Life, has been appointed re- 
gional manager of group sales in New 
York City succeeding Dave Angus, pro- 
moted to zone group manager. 


New England Life: Promotions: James B. 
McIntosh to newly-created position of ad- 
ministrative vice president; James R. Love, 
Jr., assistant to the vice president in 
charge of agencies; Richard A. McLellan, 
CLU, assistant to the director of agencies; 
Joseph E. Goulart, manager of newly- 
created field audit dept.; William J. Bar- 
rett, assistant manager of policy changes 
dept.; Theodore R. Yonge, policy change 
supervisor; and Carlen P. Booth, budget 
analyst. 


New York Life: Promotions: Joseph C. 
Sibigtroth, 2nd vice president and actuary; 
Alden W. Brosseau and Thomas Irvine, 
group actuaries; John S. Thompson, Jr., 
actuary; Dr. Murray F. Bell, medical di- 
rector; John C. Fraser and Walter Shur, 
associate actuaries; Thomas D. Sloan, as- 
sociate group actuary; 4. L. E. Crouter, 
Albert E. del Vecchio and Edward G. 
Wendt, Jr., assistant vice president; Bruce 
J. Davey, assistant treasurer; Cornelius 
Hyatt, Jr., executive assistant in the office 
of James T. Phillips, 2nd vice president 
and chief actuary; Nora M. Beattie, Wal- 
ter N. Miller and Harvey Stabin, assist- 
ant actuaries; Joseph D. Austin, Henry 
Martin, John E. Oxley and Alfred Walter, 
actuarial assistants; investment dept.— 
Francis P. Murphy, assistant director of 
economic studies, William E. Keiter and 
James P. Syrett, supervisors, and William 
D. Wallace, senior investment analyst; 
irthur D. Bauer, senior supervisor-audit- 





ing; Richard C. Leonard, associate under- 
writer-life underwriters’ dept.; and Robert 
S. Mason, director of editorial services, 
public relations. 


North American Life Assur.: A second 
branch office has been opened in Chicago 
with R. S. Bowles, CLU, as branch man- 
ager. 


Northeastern Life: Herman Denkensohn 
has been appointed general agent with of- 
fices at 16 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A metropolitan agency department of- 
fice has been opened at 51 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. S. Samuel Wolfson, a member 
of the board of directors, will be affiliated 
with the office as an agency consultant. 


Northwestern Mutual: Wayne S. Trumpf 
has been appointed manager of Milwau- 
kee mortgage loan regional office succeed- 
ing Clarence C. Slater, retired. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Robert D. Con- 
don has been advanced to manager of 
new Norfolk (Va.) branch office which re- 
places the general agency of the late 
Bernard B. Joyner and Thomas H. Wil- 
ford named brokerage manager. 

Harold C. McCarrick, formerly staff 
manager with Prudential, has been named 
assistant manager in Grand Rapids. John 
J. Gerber, formerly associated with Pa- 
cific Mutua!, has been appointed assist- 
ant brokerage manager in George V. 
Shipley Agency, Van Nuys, Cal. 

A branch office has been opened in 
Lincoln (Neb.) with N. W. Solomon as 
branch manager. 


Occidental Life (N. C.): Philip C. Mara- 
gos has been named supervisor at Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Old National: Fred M. Jolimson has been 
named actuary. 


Pacific Mutual: Don |. Goodrow has been 
appointed sales promotion assistant and 
will also help edit the company maga- 
zine “PM Field Notes.” Robert H. Blaney 
has been promoted to supervisor of agency 
office accounts. 





LIBERTY and FREEDOM 


The Statue of Liberty is an important symbol to 
all Americans because it represents the freedom 
which is the foundation of our way of life. Our 
Company is proud to use it as its trademark. 


Men to remain free must provide security for them- 
selves and their families and most American families 
have found life insurance to be the best way to provide 


this security. 


Liberty National Life Insurance Company is providing 
a large measure of security for many families. Over a 
quarter of a billion dollars is held by the Company 
Perhaps this 
financial strength is one of the reasons why mor? and 
more people each year buy their life insurance 


for the protection of policyowners. 


from Liberty National. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: Birmingham, Alabama 


Frank P. Samford, President 
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The new 


Arizona headquarters build 


ing has been opened at 3136 N. Thirg 
Ave.- and will also house the second 
Phoenix insurance agency under thy. man 


agement of Lonnie J. Heying, previously 
assistant manager at Dallas. 


Pan-American: 


General agent appoint. 
ments: Carl E. Patterson, Atlanta: Georg; 
L. Desgain, Norfolk, Va. : 
Patriot Life: Robert H. Auten h was 


elected assistant secretary. 


Peoples Life (D. C.): Has moved its 
home office to 601 New Hampshire Ave 
N. W., Washington. 


Postal Life & Cas. (Mo.): § Pack 


formerly agency manager in fferson 
City (Mo.) for Farm Bureau  \utuals 
and Hugh W. Dowling have been named 
general agents in Carthage and greater 
St. Louis, Mo., area, respectively 

Praetorian Mutual: M. Dan 8:7 has 


been appointed as director of sal: 


Provident Mutual: Dr. Frank T. \isinsure, 
Secane, was elected an officer of 


the com 

pany with the title of assistant medical 
director. 

Sewell W. Hodge, secretary anc treas- 


urer, has retired after 43 years’ service 
William C. Trapnell, 2nd vice president- 
securities, became 2nd vice president and 
secretary and financial secretary Clifford 
G. Dennis, Jr., was made treasurer 


An agency has been established at 926 
J St., Sacremento, Cal., under the direc- 
tion of Frederic E. Supple, Jr., as man- 
ager. 


Prudential: Daniel S. Blackman, I/I, has 
been promoted to associate director of 
agencies in the ordinary agencies dept. 
Raymond A. Charles has been named ex- 
ecutive general manager of bond dept. 
Fred L. Gruen has been promoted to 
manager of New Rochell district agency 
and Victor Lurie named manager of Irv- 
ington (N. J.) district agency filling va 
cancy due to illness of Karl S. Pennell 


Pyramid Life: Bill Demmer, formerly trial 
attorney of the Right-of-Way Div. of 
Arkansas State Highway Commission, has 
been appointed general legal counselor. 
G. L. Huffer, special representative, has 
been named home office supervisor for 
eastern and north central counties of 
Arkansas. Robert L. Hickerson has been 
advanced to home office supervisor in 
charge of training. 

Charles A. Leidy, Jr., previously assist- 
ant manager for Union Life of Little 
Rock, has been named agency manager at 
Little Rock. 


Republic National: Branch managers 
named: Harry Leak at Dallas succeeding 
Charlie Shedd, retired; and Thomas T. 
Slaughter at Shreveport replacing L. Roy 
Smith, retired. 


Standard Insurance: Loren C. Cain, Port 
land, and Donald W. Mahood, Long 
Beach, have been appointed agency super- 
visors. 

The Portland and Columbia agencies 
are now located at S. W. 4th and Aldet 
Sts., Portland. 
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State Mutual Life: Bruce C. Martin has 
been appointed manager of the group per- 
manent and pension underwriting dept. 
and G. Robert Latham named managet 
of newl\-organized group permanent and 

nsion administrative dept. which will 
enable assistant group secretary Norman 
Norton, ‘ormer head of group permanent 
and pension dept., to devote more time 
to field contacts. 

George L. Waters has been appointed 
manager of group office in Kansas City, 
Mo. Loren H. Evans, formerly a unit man- 
ager with Manufacturers Life, has been 
appoint d to manage the new agency 
opened in Long Beach, Cal. 


Sun Life of America: General agents ap- 
pointed Richard D. DuFour, formerly 
special gent for Prudential, for South 
Plainfield (N. J.) area; and M. A. McGin 
nis, Jr.. at Norfolk (Va.) under name 
Mak Insurance Agency. 


Sun Life of Canada: Dr. Donald H. 
Woodhouse, FRCP (C), has been ad 
vanced to medical director. 


Teachers Ins.: William H. Jensen, for- 
merly with Northwestern Mutual, has 
been named an assistant mortgage of 
ficer. 


Travelers: Eugene Mayer has been ap 
pointed assitant manager in life, accident- 
health dept. at Tacoma (Wash.) office. 


Union Central: Oren D. Pritchard, retir- 
ing president of Nat'l Ass'n of Life Undrs., 
has been named a 2nd vice president as 
signed to the agency dept. 


United American (Ga.): Promoted 
Marion E. Decker to department manager 
of newly-instituted issue dept.; and Rich 
ard W. Johnson to assistant manager of 
policy records dept. 


United Ins.: Nathanael Rathbone, for 
merly associated with Washington Na- 
tional, has joined the actuarial staff. 

Named district office managers: Michael 
Petty, Milwaukee (new); Armond O. 
Wright, Dallas; and James H. Park, Ok- 
lahoma City. 


United Services Life: Robert W. Boyd 
has been named agency supervisor. 

Joseph G. Taracido, superintendent of 
agencies-international div., has been ap- 
pointed legal and technical consultant 
to the Insurance Dept. of the Republic of 
Panama, a post he also holds for Insut 
ance Dept. of the Republic of Venezuela. 

William W. Crouse, Jr., formerly gen- 
eral agent tor Fidelity Mutual, has been 
appointed manager of the Crouse Agency 
at East Orange, N. J. The Missisippi 
Valley Agency, Inc., of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been appointed general agent. Head- 
ing the agency staff as sales manager is 
Joseph S. Licata. 


Valley Forge Life: Leonard P. Harris 
has been named employee and public re- 
lations director for this company, Ameri- 
can Casualty Valley Forge Ins., and Acco, 
Inc. ; 

Henry W. Haas has been appointed life 
brokerage supervisor in East Orange (N. 
J.) branch. 


Washington National: Ernest E. Cragg 
has been promoted to regional director in 
group dept. at home office. 

_General agent appointments: William 
E. Munroe, Providence, R. I.; Harter B. 
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No. 11 in an enlightening series of 12 Broker-Type ANICO 
personalities. SALES LEADERS 
Family Policy. 
$10,000 minimum special 
$25,000 minimum special. 
Life with Family Income 
to age 65. 
Income Conversion Rider. 
Annuities. 

All forms of A & H. 
Complete line of 
mortgage protection. 
Red-Eyed Secretary-Snapper It’s not Miss Zinn’s | Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
fault that he lost the prospect. She tried to tell him about | Gtd. Issue on Pension and 


ANICO’s complete line of competitive plans and unique fit- i 
specials. Have you checked with ANICO? Boies Leet 
icy. 


Openings everywhere in territory for REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS. In- 
quiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and experience 
will receive prompt attention and answer. For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 















= AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
OVER FOUR AND ONE HALF BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 














Half “Billion 






RIGHT OVER THE HILL 
INSURANCE IN FORCE q 
$425,000,000 


bs (Old Line Insurance Company 






bo eae CAPITOL AT WOODLANE 
Pa ere 
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OO ' 
LITTLE ROCK. ARKANSAS \ nae 
CARL S. PULLEY, Vice President and Director of Agencies oor “~ 6 aN 











Hull, formerly a division manager tor C.L.U. CONFERMENT 


Prudential, Des Moines, lowa; and Paul 
E. Pierce, Jacksonville, Fla. 
MorE THAN SEVEN HUNDRED AND 
Western & Southern: Promotions: Har-  pyrry C.LL.U. and Management can- 
old J. Deutscher, assistant actuary Farland Etats al d ti s: lip] ot 
Wallen (Ind., Mich. and western Ohio) @!Gates were grantes their ¢ aprons 
and James P. Thornbury (eastern Ohio by the American College of Life 
and West Virginia), superintendents of Underwriters at the thirtv-second 
agencies. ; , 
annual conferment dinner and exer- 
~~ 2c . ) alle > $e x ip > T 
Woodmen Accident: Ear! Sheldon has as in Philadelphia. [he C.L.t 
been appointed regional group supervisor designation was conferred upon six 
aOr WER CORE CeEEmOry. hundred and ninty candidates, while 
management diplomas were con- 
Woodmen of The World (Neb.): Miss [USS — 
Lucy Foraker has been named national ferred on eighty-six candidates. 


women’s activities director. Many of the 1959 class of C.L.U.s 

Paul A. Jones has been promoted to) | all = receive 
state manager of middle Georgia succeed- rears pe m am y present to receive 
ing the late M. P. Laster. their designations. 
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Sleep is often catch-as-catch-can for a lot 
of home office people at Minnesota Mutual. 
They're kept pretty busy out in the field, 
working with agent after agent in town after 
town, demonstrating how any man can be a 
success using our formula for selling life 
insurance. 


Here's the formula: The right combina- 
tion of organized selling methods 
Thoroughly proven presentations aimed 
at selling life insurance to fit specific needs 
M Dramatic and convincing visual aids that 


The Minnesota 


Insurance 





get a prospect’s full attention ™ A better- 
paying incentive contract for agents, incor- 
porating an unusual combination of persis- 
tency fees for quality business. 


Shown how by a hard-working home office 
staff, an aggressive field force in 116 offices 
from coast to coast has put Minnesota Mutual 
in the top 4% in the industry. This zooming 
“Star of the North” now has over $2 billion 
of life insurance in force—the second billion 
written in less than five years! 







Mutual Life 


Company 


Victory Square-St. Paul, Minnesota 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Ninth Circuit Court Of Appeals Holds 

Interim Coverage Provided By Am- 

biguous Application And Binding Re- 
ceipt 


Peter Grant applied on August 
11, 1954 to Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance company for a policy of life 
insurance. He completed Part “A” 
of the application, paid his first full 
monthly premium and obtained a 
receipt therefor. The policy appli- 
cation provided as follows: 

“The company shall incur no lia- 
bility under this application until a 
policy has been delivered and the 
full first premium paid in which 
case such policy shall be deemed to 
have taken effect as of the date of 
issue as recited therein, except as 
follows: If an amount equal to the 
full first premium on the policy ap- 
plied for is paid to and accepted 
by the company at the time Part A 
of this application is signed and if 
this application is approved at the 
company’s home office for the class, 
plan, and amount of insurance 
herein applied for, then the insur- 
ance in accordance with the terms 
of the policy applied for shall be 
in force from the date hereof.” 

The receipt provided that if the 
premium was paid at the time the ap- 
plication was signed, then if the 
application was approved at the home 
office, the insurance 
force from said date. 

Part “B” of the application pro- 
vided that the applicant Grant would 


would be in 


For November, 1959 


The Legal Spothiht 


call on the insurance company's ex 
amining physician to make an ap- 
pointment for a physical examina- 
tion. The appointment was made, 
but as a result of an accident, Peter 
Grant died on August 13, 1954. His 
widow, also the beneficiary named 
in the application, made demand for 
proceeds of the p licy, but the com- 
pany refused on the ground that no 
contract was ever made. 
filed in the Federal District Court 
for the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia and after trial judgment was 
entered for the widow. An appeal 
was lodged with the Ninth Circuit 
Court and Circuit Judge Orr af- 
firmed the decision of the trial court. 
Justice Orr reviewed the cases of 
California which would be the con- 
trolling law in this instance. The 
question to be decided was whether 


Suit was 


or not a contract of insurance arose 
immediately upon receipt by the 
company of the completed applica- 
tion with the premium payment 
subject to the right of the company 
to terminate the agreement if it 
subsequently concluded that Grant 
was not acceptable, or whether, as 
the company contended, its satisfac- 
tion as to Grant’s acceptability for 
insurance was a condition precedent 
to the existence of any contract. 
There are two lines of decisions 
on this type of case. The California 
have said that the under- 
standing of the ordinary person is 
the standard must be used 
in construing the contract. There is 
a definite advantage to the company 
in obtaining a premium payment 
with the application, one such ad- 
vantage being that an 


courts 


which 


applicant 





might change his mind and never go 
for a medical examination but for 
his money already being in the hands 
of the company. This minimizes the 
The 


California court does not approach 


likelihood of a change of mind. 


the pr blem as one dealing with fine 
niceties of terminology, nor does 
this court. It would be unconscion- 
able if no immediate interim cover- 
age was provided 

To the lay person the application 
would present a picture of two 
First, by paying the pre 
mium required, in advance, the in- 


stages: 


sured will have protection until his 
application is accepted or rejected 
Secondly, if the compan\ accepts 
the risk, a policy will be issued in 
due course and if not, then the in 
surance terminates. 

Justice Hamlin dissented, stating 
that in his opinion, the application 
was not ambiguous and was slightly 
different from the California cases 
relied upon by the majority of the 
court. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company v. Grant. U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, June 
16, 1959. 4 CCH Life Cases 2d, 
page 413. 


Knight, Boland & Riordan, Bur- 
ton L. Walsh, John J. Quigley, San 
Francisco, California, for Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company; Wy- 
coff, Parker, Boyle & Pope, Harry 
F. Brauer, Philip T. Boyle, Wat- 
sonville, California, for beneficiary 
Grant. 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Court Holds That Insured, A Surgeon, 

Was Entitled To Total Disability Pay- 

ments Despite Administrative Position 
At Veterans Hospital 


In 1927 the insured, a physician 
and surgeon, purchased a disability 
type policy from Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance company. The policy in- 
sured the doctor against disability 
resulting from sickness. The policy 
described his occupation as being a 
physician and surgeon. During that 
year and after he tended to special- 
ize in surgery and was admitted to 
the American College of Surgeons 
in 1933. To qualify in this organiza- 
tion, 70% of his practice had to be 
surgical and he needed to have the 
reputation of being a surgeon in his 
community. During World War II 
he was Chief of Surgical Services 
in an Army General Hospital. - 

In 1949, the doctor developed 
dermatitis of the hands, but con- 
tinued to practice his surgery except 
when the disease would be extremely 
bad. He consulted a dermatologist 
in 1949 and again in 1952, remain- 
ing under constant treatment at the 
latter time for about nine months. 
Shortly hereafter the doctor had to 
give up his practice because of the 
dermatitis and notified the insurance 
company of such action. The middle 
of 1953, upon application, he was 
appointed to an administrative ca- 
pacity at the VA Hospital in Iowa, 
and in 1956 was assigned as a direc- 
tor of professional services 
administrative chairman of 
search committee in a 
veterans hospital. 


and 
the re- 
Montana 
This is similar 


work to that of hospital superin- 
tendent. Both positions required the 
holder to be a licensed doctor. 

After the had filed his 
claim in 1953, the claim representa- 
tive for the insurance company told 
him that if he took a position with 
the veterans hospital he would be 
resuming his occupation and thus 
not covered by the policy. At that 
time he was paid slightly in excess 
of $1,400.00 and signed a release. 
Later, further claim was filed and 
the insurance company denied lia- 
bility, relying not only on the re- 
lease, but also on the policy provi- 
sions, alleging that the doctor was 
actually not totally disabled. Suit 
was filed and the case removed to 
Federal Court. The trial court 
found for the doctor, the insurance 
company appealed to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit and Justice Moore, 
writing the opinion for the Appellate 
Court affirms the trial court’s de- 
cision. 

The court states that the release 
was not binding and that the jury’s 
finding that the signing of the re- 
lease was a mistake of fact, was not 
clearly erroneous. Under the facts 
it cannot be said as a matter of law 
that the release was a bar to the 
doctor’s claim. 

Although the first impression 
some would get was that the doctor 
was still acting as a physician and 
surgeon with his position at the 
Veterans Hospital, as that place 
could only be filled by a licensed 
doctor ; however, the policy and the 
word “occupation” 
narrowly construed. Occupation 
means the occupation of the indi- 


doctor 


cannot be so 





vidual policyholder and it is the 
ability to continue in that particular 
occupation for which he seeks pro- 


tection by insurance. In this 


case 
the insured was a recogniz spe- 
cialist in surgery and he suffers 
from a physical impairment which 


causes his forced discontinuance 
this practice for all practic 
This is total disabilit 
doctor specializes, even in a 
of surgery and is effectively deprived 
of his occupation or his cor 
in that particular field he is 
disabled, although technically, he ; 


poses. 


still a physician and, theore- ically, 
an insurance company coul irgue 
that such affliction even thor dis- 
qualifying him from surgery, would 
not prevent him from becoming 


general practitioner. 

Another policy provision stated 
that the insured had to be nece-sarih 
and regularly attended by a licensed 


physician. Regular attendai for 
the rest of his life would not be 


necessary because a recognize spe- 
cialist in dermatology had made an 
honest attempt to cure the infection 
but that resulted in convincing failure 
so that the continuance of medical 
help would produce no_ beneficial 
results. 

Dixon v. Mutual Lif 
United States 
Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. June 19, 1959. 4 CCH 
Life Cases 2d, page 417. 

Leon Wasserman, Norman Melt- 
zer, 32 Broadway, New York City, 
attorneys for plaintiff. Henry I. 
Fillman and Otto C. Sommerich of 
Katz & Sommerich, 120 Broadway, 
New York City 5, 
defendant. 


Pacific 


Insurance Company. 


attorneys for 





Thanks to a MUTUAL FUND... 





Standard Life’s salesmen are enjoying new successes. Life sales for the 34 mark of 1959 are the highest ever. Our average size policy is 
at a record high—15% over previous year. Term insurance is at a new low, with permanent plans leading all other forms of policies. 
Our salesmen are getting more interviews per calls than ever before. And the salesmen’s commission earnings are UP! Yes, R.E.A.P., 
which entails the use of a mutual fund is paving off. It should, for who is better qualified to advise a client on his personal financial 
program than the well-trained life insurance agent equipped to design a complete and balanced retirement program? Learn how you 
can be modern and more successful by writing me immediately. 


Slandanrd Ly 2 Onsurance Lompany 


OF INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 


orado - 


Missouri « 
vania - 


A. g. Noel, Agency Vice - President 


LIFE INSURANCE GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona - California + Col 
Connecticut - Delaware - Florida - Geo 
Kentucky + Lousiana - 


gia = Illinois + Indiana 


Maine - Maryland - Massachusetts - Michigan 


New Hampshire « New Mexico - Ohio - Oklahoma + Pennsy! 
Tennessee + Utah + Virginia » West Virginia - D. of C. - Hawa! 
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Executive Compensation—from p. 9! 

The lient findings of this year’s 
survey 
the life insurance industry can be 


i executive compensation in 


summarized as follows: 


|. The compensation of life insur- 
ance company chief executives in- 
creased in 1958 in spite of substanti- 


ally lower sales. 


2. This suggests the possibility that 
new business performance and com- 
pensation are not closely linked in 
insuran 
jence is certainly not conclusive. 


although one year’s evi- 


3. The gap between the compensa- 
tion of life insurance chief executives 
and their 23 other 
industries was narrowed slightly in 
1958, 


counterparts in 


4. The next three highest paid insur- 
ance executive jobs continued to 
earn less than all-industry averages 
for comparable positions in 1958, 


5. Mutual company chief executives 
continued to enjoy a noticeable ad- 
vantage in terms of compensation 
over the heads of stock companies in 
all size categories in 1958. 


A & H COVERAGE 


CONGRESS HAS APPROVED the health 
insurance program for two million 
Federal employees and their fam- 
ilies. Hospital, medical, and surgi- 
cal benefits would be provided be- 
ginning July 1 under a contributory 
plan embodying a sharing equally of 
the $214,000,000 cost between the 
government and the employees. Sev- 
eral choices of coverage are avail- 
including Blue Cross and 
private insurance company partici- 
pation. 


able, 


BOOKLET IN RUSSIAN 


THROUGH THE EFFoRTs of the John 
Hancock, some one hundred thou- 
sand non-English speaking Russians 
recently had the opportunity to gain 
a better understanding of the Amer- 
ican way of life. The Russian trans- 
lation of the Hancock booklet on the 
lite of Abraham Lincoln 
tributed free at the American Ex- 
position in Sokolniki 


was dis- 


Mc scc ws 
Park this summer. 


NALU Meeting—from page 87 


sing with them Charles G., 


Dougherty, vice-president of Metro- 
politan. 


Was 


The new president of NALU is 
William S. 
Mutual of 
-, wa SR 


Hendley, Jr., agent for 
New York in Columbia, 
Vice-president is William E. 
North, C.L.U., manager for New 
York Life in Evanston, Ill. Louis 


J. Grayson, C.L.U., agent for Trav 


elers in Washington, D. C. was 
elected treasurer, and the associa- 
tion’s new secretary is R. L. MeMil- 


lon, district manager of Business 
Men’s, Abilene, Texas 
trustees William H. Gatling, 
agent for Jefferson Standard Life 
in Norfolk, Va.; Augustine J. Hol- 
loran, manager for Baltimore Life in 
Williamsport, Pa.; David M. Blum- 
berg, general agent for Connecticut 
Mutual in Knoxville, Tenn. ; Francis 
G. McNamara, general agent for 
Old Line Life in Waukesha, Wis.: 
Ellen M. Putnam, C.L.U 


Elected as 
are: 


, agent for 


National Life of Vermont, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; and Ja¢k A. Stewart, 
C.L.U., agent for Phoenix Mutual 


in Cleveland, Ohio, 





ALWAYS ROOM FOR ONE MORE... 





Reproduced through the cour 


of Box Cards, In 


Life Insurance in Force 
Over $1,500,000,000. 


For November, 1959 





tion Plan. 





premium. 


because all new arrivals in the family are protected 
automatically with Life and Casualty’s Family Protec- 


Life and Casualty’s Family Protection Plan is the ideal 
solution for the young family who needs a low cost 
starter for their family insurance program, as well as 
for the established family who truly needs extra pro- 
tection on each family member. 


The Family Protection Plan is designed especially to 
meet the protection needs of each member of the fam- 
ily, and provides needed insurance on all family mem- 
bers with one policy and one 


Life and Casualty writes the 
Family Protection Plan in the 
Weekly Premium and Ordinary 
Departments. 












Life and Casualty | 






HOME OFFICE 
NASHVILLE 
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ANNUAL STARTING SALARY 
TO $8,000 
FOR QUALIFIED LIFE INSURANCE MEN 


This is one of the best opportunities ever offered! 


A sound, medium-sized, well-established life insurance company is now ex- 
panding its ordinary life department, and needs experienced life insurance men 


as regional managers in several of the 44 states * in which it is licensed. 


Annual starting salary is up to $8,000 with future increases based on results. 
All business expenses are paid by the company. Managers qualify for group 
insurance, pension plan, bonus, etc. The man we are looking for must have a 
good personal sales record in ordinary life insurance, plus the ability to contract 


and develop agents. 


Company carries a complete line of Competitive Par and Non-Par life policies. 
Strong sales promotion program includes dynamic Training and Selling Audio 


Visual Program—original Direct Mail system—unique sales tools. 


Apply only if you wish to work with an enthusiastic, aggressive sales depart- 
ment of a strong life company with over $157,000,000 of life insurance in force, 
and if you feel you can help it to grow even larger. Write today and include a 
complete summary of your business experience. All replies confidential. Our 


field force and supervisors know of this "ad." Every inquiry will be answered. 


BOX L-118 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK 28, NEW YORK 


* (Not licensed in N. J., N. Y., Mich., R. l., Mass. or Conn.) 





———_ 
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AMERICAN HERITAGE LIFE Insurance 


Company, Jacksonville, Florida 
To Acquire Fire & Casualty Company 


This company has made an agreement to acquire by 
an exchange of stock the Reliable Insurance Company, 
a fire and casualty company. American Heritage has 
registered 360,000 shares of its common stock with the 
S.E.C. which will be exchanged for substantially all the 
common stock of Reliable. About two-thirds of Re- 
liable’s outstanding stock is owned by American Title 
Insurance Company, Miami, with most of the remainder 
being held by two Swiss corporations. After the ex- 
change is completed substantially all the new American 
Heritage common stock will be offered to the public with 
Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., and 
Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc. Jacksonville as man- 
aging underwriters. 

The sale is in accordance with the plan inaugurated 
some time ago whereby American Title decided to divest 
itself of its fire and casualty interests. Under the agree- 
ment, the Reliable will remain a member of the American 
Equity Insurance Group, John W. Lamble will remain 
as president, and there will be no change in the operating 
management nor underwriting policies of the company. 
Principal offices will continue to be in Miami. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT Life Insurance 


Company, Nashville, Tennessee 
New Agency Director 

Leslie K. Maupin, formerly with the Illinois Life and 
(asualty Insurance Company of Peoria, Ill. has been 


appointed vice-president and agency director of this 
company. 


AMERICAN INVESTORS LIFE Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 


CITY NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Business Reinsured 


The City National Life has reinsured all the business 
ot American Investors Life effective July 6 and the 


For November, 1959 


charter of Investors was cancelled. City 


National Life concurrently changed its name to Ameri 


American 


can Investors Life Insurance Company and moved its 
home office to 608 Fannin Street, Houston, Texas 


APPALACHIAN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Knoxville, Tennessee 
New Officers 


Bernard E. Wilson has been appointed vice-president 


and agency director of this company. Arthur C. Mas 
ingill, Jr., formerly secretary of American Investment 
Life of Tennessee, has been elected secretary and 
treasurer. 
BALTIMORE LIFE Insurance Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Executive Changes 

Curt H. G. Heinfelder, formerly assistant to the 


Louis H 


Soulé, formerly assistant vice president, has been elected 


president, has been named vice president. 


secretary and Dr. Carlton Sexton has been selected to 
serve as medical director. 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD LIFE Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


Stock Dividend 


A 2% distribution made October 1 to 
stockholders of record September 11 \ similar 2% 
stock distribution was made July Ist of this year 


stock was 


BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Named Vice-Presidents 


Thomas B. Murphy, actuary and Alfred Enerud, 
secretary have been elected vice-presidents of this com 


pany. 


CALIFORNIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Oakland, California 


New President 


B. N. Nemerov, chairman of the board, has also been 


elected president to succeed ©. F. Faris, who has re 


signed, 


CALIFORNIA UNION Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 
Enters Life Field 
The Pacific Employers Group is entering the life 


insurance field through the California Union Insurance 
Cont +r + 


nued r 
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someTHING NEW 


HAS BEEN ADDED! 
L. B. D.... Larger Benefits at Discount! 
The United Life product is now more appeal- 


ing than ever with this new PREMIUMS 
GRADED BY SIZE feature! UP goes protec- 
tion, DOWN goes cost per $1,000. Here's a 
real client-builder! Get full details from us 


now. 





in, ae LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
“S INSURANCE COMPANY 

' CONCORD, N.H. EST. 1913 
Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management V. Pres., 


United Life, | White Street, Concord, N. H. 

STATES SERVED: Cal., a a a D. C., Ind.*, La., Me., 
Md.*, Mass., Mich.*, N. UN. q oh . Ohio *, 'Pa.*, m4, 
Vt., Va.* 


* General Agency Opportunities Available 


Overseas Territories Available 
Brokerage Opportunities Available 














ore AY, 


Plan your Meeting where there is C. A. (controlled 
attractions). Your delegates will attend and enthuse over a 
sojourn to the finest year around Convention Center featuring 
the best in golf (two 18-hole courses) indoor and outdoor 
swimming, tennis, Skeet and Trap shooting, fine food and 
entertainment, plus world-famous Mineral Waters and Baths. 


All these attractions are part of the French Lick- 
Sheraton, and thereby at your control—no outside influences 
to detract from that all-important Meeting. 


Your delegates deserve the best—give it to them. All 
inquiries appreciated and answered promptly. 











Completely air-conditioned 
guest rooms, convention ; 
and meeting facilities 
for 1000 to 10 


TELETYPE 
FRENCH LICK 
471 


FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 


For Reservations or Literature 
Write to: 
FRENCH LICK HOTEL 
PHONE LD 113 


THE MID-WEST'S FINEST 
CONVENTION RESORT HOTEL 
WITH ALL CONVENTION FACILITIES 














California Union—Continued 


Company, which has received a certificate of authority 
to write life insurance. Operations at first will be lim. 
ited to California and handled through the presen 
agents and brokers of the Pacific Employers Group, 
The California Union was acquired in 1954 by The 
Pacific Employers Insurance Company and since then 


has limited its activities to California and to the 


Writing 
of workmen's compensation. 


CENTRAL STATES LIFE Insurance Corr 


pany 

COMMUNITY NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas 
Merger 

These two companies merged effective October | 
with Central States Life the surviving company. Com- 
munity National stockholders received one share of 
Central States life for each 8% shares of Conimunity 
held. Central States Life now has assets in excess of 
$1,000,000 and insurance in force of approximately 


$10,500,000. 


THE CITADEL LIFE Insurance Company 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


Enters Ordinary Field 


This company, which had formerly specialized in 
the writing of credit life, has entered the ordinary life 
field. The complete facilities of Citadel will be available 


to its parent company, 
Company. 


The Southeastern Fire Insurance 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANK Life 


Insurance, Hartford, Connecticut 


New Address 


This fund has changed its address to 49 Pearl Street, 
Hartford 3, Connecticut. 


COSMOPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Memphis, Tennessee 
CHEROKEE INSURANCE Company 


Nashville, Tennessee 

Stock Exchange 
Stockholders of the Cherokee Insurance and_ the 

Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Company, Memphis, have 


approved a plan to exchange the stock of the two 
companies. The exchange is to be on the basis of one 


Best’s Life News 
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dare of Cherokee for each 4% shares of Cosmopolitan. 
Stockholders of the Cherokee authorized an additional 
760,000 shares of stock of which 225,000 will be issued 
in the exchange. 

Under the plan, the Cherokee Life Insurance Com- 
sany, a Wholly owned subsidiary of Cherokee Insur- 
ance Company, will continue the business of Cosmo- 
oolitan. (herokee Life was organized in 1956 but has 
remained inactive. Cosmoplitan was chartered in 1923 
and has written a full line of ordinary and industrial 
insurance in Tennessee, Georgia and Arkansas. In 
March of this year David K. Wilson, president of 
Cherokee Insurance was elected president of Cosmo- 
politan. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society of 
the United States, New York, New York 


fxecutive Appointment 


Coy G. Eklund, manager of the Eklund agency, 
Detroit, has been named vice president and assistant 
to the president of this company. 


EQUITABLE LIFE Insurance Company of lowa 


Des Moines, lowa 
win Retires 


P. C. Irwin, vice president and actuary, has retired 
ater more than forty years of service to the company. 
W. D. MacKinnon, formerly underwriting vice presi- 
lent, has been named vice president and actuary while 
4.0. Groth has been promoted to actuarial vice presi- 
lent, Kermit Lang to actuary, T. A. Moilien to actuary 
and F. T. Beasley to associate actuary. 


FARMERS AND TRADERS LIFE Insurance 


Company, Syracuse, New York 
Correction 


In Best's 1959 Life Insurance Reports this company 
is reported as including North Dakota and South Da- 
sota in the scope of its operations. The company is not 
licensed in either of these two states. It has recently 
ven licensed to transact life and accident and health 
msurance in the state of Georgia. 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


New Executive Vice-President 


H. Curtis Reed, formerly with Travelers Insurance 





yf one 


News 


Lompany, has been named executive vice-president of 
this company. 
(Continued on page 108) 
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Reneficial 
THOUGHTS 


Success thinks in terms of giving, not 
getting. The businessman who thinks 
only of returns soon finds himself 
without friends among his prospects 


and customers. 


Beneficial thought for those of us in 


the Business of Life Insurance. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Srsurance Company A 


Virgil H. Smith, Pres. te} 


Salt Lake City, Utah 














CENTURY’S 
INSURED SAVINGS THRIFT PLAN 


And HIGHLY COMPETITIVE 


Whole Life Policies 


— together with our new Manager's Contract and 
Agent’s Financing Plan are paving the way for 
CENTURY Managers and Agents to “Earn a Fortune”. 


IN OUR 20th YEAR -- 


— we exceeded $100,000,000.00 in 
force .. . Assets, $15,555,506 . . . 
Capital and Surplus, $1,351,000... 
Over $9,009,000 paid to Policyholders 
since organization. 


CENTURY 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 






CENTURY LIFE BLDG. 
W. J. LAIDLAW, SR. 


Chairman of the Board 


W. J. LAIDLAW, JR. 


President 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Up to date coverage of the 
new “family plan" policies 


More companies covered 
for the first time 


New policies . . . new rates and 
dividends ... here's just a partial 
list a full three months before 
publication date: 


AETNA LIFE (CONN.) — Premiums graded 
according to policy size for Par and Non-Par 
plans. New dividend scale for 1959. (Com- 
plete revision.) 

COLONIAL LIFE (N. J.) — Adopts “Graded 
Premium Series” based on policy size. New 
plans introduced. 

MINION LIFE (CAN.) — Premiums graded 
by policy size, lower rates for women and 
new Family Policy introduced. 

EQUITABLE (N. ¥.) — Introduces new “Series 
100 Program” featuring the introduction of 
a graded premium system and many other 
changes marking the Equitable’s Centennial 
Year. (Complete revision.) 

EQUITABLE (IOWA) — Graded premium in- 
troduced for Participating plans. Reduced 
rates for women. New dividend scale. Gra- 
dation of premiums for Non-Par plans were 
introduced last year. 

GENERAL LIFE OF AMERICA (WASH.) — 
Introduces the “Executive Policy” (Min. $25,- 
000). Waiver of premium included auto- 
matically through age 65. 

GREAT-WEST (CAN.) — Premium rates 
graded by size of policy based on policy fee 
principle. Increased dividend scale for 1959. 

GUARDIAN 1L (N. ¥.) — New dividend 
oon’ for 1959. 


RSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT (TENN.) 
— Premiums graded by policy size. 

JOHN HANCOCK — Premiums graded by pol- 
icy size. New dividend scale. New policies 
introduced. (Complete revision.) 

WATIONAL LIFE (VT.) — Premiums graded 
by policy size for 1959. New guaranteed cash 
values and lower premiums for women. 
(Complete revision.) 

NEW YORE STATE SAVINGS BANES — 
Introduces new policy rates graded by polic 
size; also new Family Plan. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL — Reduced pre- 
mium rates, lower rates for women, acci- 
dental death benefit, increased dividend scale 
for seventh consecutive year, higher divi- 
dends for women among major changes in 
new contracts for 1959. (Complete revision.) 

OHIO NATIONAL — Premiums graded on all 
basic insurance plans. New plans of insur- 
ance introduced. Increased cash values and 
reduced premiums for women. 

ENN MUTUAL — Premiums graded by policy 

size. Increased dividend scale for 1959. Spe- 
cial dividend scale for women. (Complete 
revision.) 

PRUDENTIAL (N. J.) — Adopts “quantity 
discount” system for insurance plans. In- 
troduces “Modified 5-10 Life” (Min. $5,000. 
(Complete revision.) 

TRAVELERS — New rates introduced on Pol- 
icy Fee basis. Rates for women same as for 
men 8 years younger. (Complete revision.) 

UNITED BENEFIT (NEB.) — Premiums 

graded by policy size. (Complete revision.) 





The most complete di i. of new policy rates and dota 
a - . . SWEEPIN H 








1959 - A YEAR 0 
POLICY, RATE | 


ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW 


1959 COMPEND... 


. » » for COMPANIES WRITING 98°° of ALL 
LIFE INSURANCE in FORCE! 


The NEW 1959 COMPEND—EXTENSIVELY 
REVISED! 


ANGES IN THE 1959 COMPEND 
AKE ALL PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE! 


MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with { 
COMPEND'S comprehensive coverage of everything in 
portant to youl 


NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top 
every development in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptiay 
of these policies available anywhere: 
“GRADING OF PREMIUMS ACCORDING TO POLICY SIZE" . . . DiVIDEN 
SCALED UPWARD . . . PREFERENTIAL RATES FOR WOMEN iN A NU 
OF COMPANIES .. . “FAMILY PLANS" INTRODUCED £Y NEARLY 


COMPANIES . . . MANY COMPANIES SHOWING SUBSTANTIA 
TO THEIR EXHIBITS. sia 


The 1959 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best wi 
fact-grounded, unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s * 
key to successful selling . . . with more data about ma 
companies! Here’s why: 


The COMPEND has the facts you need about premium rates ay 
dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a salesm: 


The COMPEND impresses the client with your professioy 
standing . . . makes your presentation impressive . . . giv 
it weight. 

The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them solid! 


The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds . . . stanj 
ready to convince tough prospects . . . to clinch a sa 


Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U 
and Canada you have this detailed information: 


Rates, current dividends, and histories 


Cash, paid-up, and extended Insurance 
values 


Life Income settlement options 
Year-end total business figures 


Policy analyses 
Rates and values for Juveniles 
Industrial and annuity premium 
Basic Tables for interest and Instolied 
figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 
PLUS... 


Savings-bank life insurance 
Social Security information 
National Service Life Insurance 


All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more books—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). 
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Literal iicocroences 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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OEXTENSIVE 
E ®IVIDEND CHANGES 


Your CLINCHER for the 
BIG-MONEY POLICIES 


HE NEW 1959 








: ial 
ETTLEMENT OPTIONS — . 
NEW in the 1959 
aie SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
in All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since LINCOLN NATIONAL 
1900 by the 120 leading companies—more information SUN LIFE OF AMERICA 
Tg than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical Added installment refund option to 
= fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) current option. 
Criptiog Complete and authoritative settlement options information UNITED BENEFIT 
on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the Revised its fixed period, fixed install- 
United States and Canada! ments and interest options. 


PLUS MORE THAN 700 CHANGES 


Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- ELSEWHERE IN THE BOOK! 


lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you 
must have for effective programming. And program- 


ming produces th al windfalls for the truly suc- 
Fal oe ee ee me Once again you can get the 













cess agent. ; 
largest, rock-bottom discount by 
With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- ordering through your Home 
rates arf ance. No need for your client's policies . . . all the Office. This way, the price 
selene terms they show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- of each book is determined — 
sfession TIONS. by the total number of 
...giq With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current orders eae 
options extended since the policy’s date-of-issue— : er 
solid! more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
panies’ own rate books! 
. . stand Or, if you prefer, you can 
ha si With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work order directly from Flitcraft, 
‘the for you ... by showing prospects how they'll work with the price of each book 
* for them. determined by the number you 
With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the aiies st, onc: tite, Se 
| window. You have little or no correspondence with andes, wah yor aera 
companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your in- get the biggest deco So 
-- come and keep your clients. 
Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$6.30 ea. (10% discount). 
OO ees ararmmr ty 
‘ ! Direct to FLITCRAFT, INC. 
order direct Please send _____ copies of FLITCRAFT COMPEND 








____ copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
____. subscriptions to COURANT 
—1 | YEAR [ 2 YEARS 
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Reports on Companies—from page 105 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Executive Vice-President 
Ralph W. Ervin, Jr. has been elected executive vice- 


president and is the chief administrative officer of the 
company. 


GENERAL LIFE COMPANY of America 
LIFECO Insurance Company of America 
Seattle, Washington 


Changes Name 


General Life Company of America changed its title 
to Lifeco Insurance Company of America on July 31. 


GREAT NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
New Vice-President 


E. W. (Ned) Marshall, formerly with California- 
Western States Life, has been named vice-president in 


FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...forinsurance men from everywhere! 











THE FAMOUS 


EiLIMSsore:, 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 





RECENTLY SERVING 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
John Hancock Mutual Life insurance 
Travelers Insurance 
State Farm Insurance 
North American Accident Insurance 
Allstate Insurance 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 
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charge of the company’s new group insurancé depart. 
ment. 


GUARANTY SAVINGS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama 
SKYLAND LIFE Insurance Company 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Merger 
These two companies are considering merger 
agreement to be effective November 1, 1959. The title 


of the resulting corporation is Guaranty Savings Life 
Insurance Company with home offices in Mo: 


Q 


tgomery, 

Alabama. 
NATIONAL OLD LINE Insurance Comoany 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
New President 
New Executive Vice-President 

Charles M. Anderson, publisher and plastics manv- 
facturer, has been named president of this company ti 
succeed W. E. Darby, who has been elected chairman 


of the board. 

Duane E. Kuntz, formerly executive vice-president of 
Oil Industries Life Insurance 
elected executive vice-president. 


Company, has _ been 


NEW YORK LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 
Heads Product Development 

John F. Ryan, vice president and actuary, has beer 
named vice president in charge of product development 
This is the first time product development has been the 
full-time concern of an executive officer of the company 
It is another major step in the organizational realign- 
ment stemming from the company’s recent adoption of 
a “total marketing” concept. 


OLD NATIONAL Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 

New Actuary 
Fred M. Johnson, formerly actuary for Loyal Amer- 

ican Life of Mobile, has been appointed actuary of this 


company. 
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PREFERRED LIFE Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 
UNIVERSAL GUARANTY LIFE Insurance 


Company, Shreveport, Louisiana 


Name Change 
Reinsurance 


All of the business of Universal Guaranty Life was 
reinsured by Preferred Life on June 30 and the charter 
of Universal Guaranty cancelled. The title of Preferred 
Life was then changed to Universal Guaranty Life In- 
surance Company. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Executive Changes 


Sewell W. Hodge has retired as secretary and treas- 
urer of this company. William C. Trapnell, formerly 
second vice president, securities, has been made vice 
president and secretary. Financial secretary Clifford G., 
Dennis, Jr. is now treasurer. 


QUAKER CITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Stock Dividend 


A 5% stock dividend was distributed October 30 to 
stockholders of record October 14. This brings the 
total stock dividends for the year to 10% with $0.75 
cash dividend having been paid. In 1958 a 5% stock 
distribution was made along with a $1.50 per share in 
cash. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
Underwriting Division Promotions 


The underwriting division of this company has been 
reorganized and E. F. Brewer is now senior vice-presi- 
dent; Malcolm D. Thomas, vice-president; John F. 
Daniels, vice-president and manager of home office un- 
derwriting ; Colin E. McRae, Jr., vice-president, agency 
underwriting, and Harry Nurnberg, R. Eugene Hock- 
ett, assistant vice-presidents. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Executive Promotions 


Everett G. Brown, vice president and actuary since 
1929, has been appointed to the newly-created post of 
executive vice president and Charles H. Connolly, a 
member of the actuarial staff since 1937, has been ap- 
pointed vice president and actuary. 


For November, 1959 





TOP DRAWER? 
Yor Sarl 


Our General Agents 
Have The Finest - - - 
x COMPETITIVE POLICIES 
% TOP Ist YEAR ge 
x VESTED RENEWALS & 

x AGENTS GROUP INSURANCE 














THE Progress and Opportunity COMPANY 
NOW OPERATING IN 


Alabama Indiana Oklahoma 

Alaska Idaho Oregon 

Arizona Louisiana South Carolina 

Arkansas Mississippi Texas 

Colorado Nevada Utah 

Hawaii New Mexico Wyoming 
North Carolina Washington 











EXCELLENT GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


For Full Details Write To 
SALES COORDINATOR 


PIONEER AMERICAN 






FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
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CONGRATULATIONS... 


WN 


WY 


Our sincere congratulations to 


WN 


the petroleum industry on its cen- 


WN 


WY 


tennial anniversary. 


. WS 


Without oil and gasoline, our 


\ 


Field Men would still be getting 


around with horses and buggies, 


~ 
SS 
SSS 


. and with more than 814 mil- 


AWN 


lion policies in force, that would 


AA GC 


WY 


take a lot of horses and buggies! 


\ 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New Second Vice President 


Oren D. Pritchard, who served as president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters this past 
year, has been named second vice president of this 
company and will be associated with the agency depart- 
ment. 


UNION LIFE Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Control Changes 
Members of the Walker family have sold their hold- 


ings in this company to Stephens, Inc., an investment 
firm in Arkansas. 


UNIVERSITY NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Norman, Oklahoma 


New Agency Director 


Talmadge Kolb, formerly with Standard Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, has been elected vice- 





Handsome neu 
Binders for your BEST’S NEWS 


Immediate 
Delivery 


Gold-embossed 
2 tones of 
maroon; sturdy 
leatherette; 
810"x12%4"x2%"; 


holds 12 issues 


on 
rich 
e 


$3.00 each, 
postpaid 





These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
supply of The News in one convenient place 
—making a dignified display and a useful 
reference in your office. 


Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 














Mail TO Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
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president and agency director for this compat 


to suc- 

ceed James W. Swank, who has resigned as agene 
director but will remain as vice-president. 
WABASH LIFE Insurance Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
New Vice-President 

H. R. Royer has been appointed vice-presi lent an 
director of agents in the life division of this company 
WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
New Director of Agencies 

Willard L. Roth, vice-president, has been promote 


to director of agencies for the company. 





new directors 


American Frontier Life (Tenn.): E. L. Shinnick, 
and treasurer, and Wallace C. Ralston, execut 
president and agency director. 


res 


Baltimore Life (Md.): Curt H. G. Heinfelden, vice-presi- 
dent and Robert D. H. Harvey, president of the Maryland 
Trust Company to succeed the late Stanley B. Trott. 


Bankers National (N. J.): Dr. Berthold T. D. Schwarz, vice 


president and medical director. 


First National Life (Ariz.): George Geyer, vice-president 
of Blair & Co., Incorporated, security underwriting house 


National Fidelity Life (Mo.): Harold S. Hook, assi 
the president. 


tant to 
21a L 


Quaker City Life (Pa.): J. J. Gene Tunney, prominent 


sportsman who is also chairman of the board of the 
McCandless Corporation and a director of Schick 
Razor Company and The Pittston Company. 


‘ 
SaTEeTy 


Security Life (Minn.): A. Herbert Nelson, former Minne 
sota insurance commissioner. 

Southland Life (Texas): Roy C. Sewell, president 
Urban Land Company. 
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PROVED 


Merchandise that 
MAKES MONEY FOR 


...ls another major PLUS FACTOR of 
NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE! 


Our General Agents are benefiting from the advantages featured by 
the tested “merchandise” of National Reserve Life which provides a genuine 
proven sales appeal. Our “merchandise” presents an unusually attractive and 
unique Investment Type Program, plus a complete line of both Participating 
and Non-Participating Plans! 


If you want to make more money — and are qualified for General Agent 


Opportunity and Responsibility — then write us today! All correspondence 


in confidence. 


We will supply you complete information con- 
cerning our Company’s outstanding growth records 
— in addition to advising you concerning currently 
available attractive territory openings. 


“Use your head — if You Want To Go Ahead” 
...and WRITE US TODAY! 





H. O. CHAPMAN 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Py .7.-- 
el Chairman of the Board 


TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 











MARINE FACILITIES and dredges, was aided by life in- These vessels are leased on a long. 

surance financing. term basis to ship owners and Op- 
NEARLY $1,000,000,000 of life in- “The life companies have assisted erators. The Institute survey does 
surance investment capital is cur- in the record growth of one of our not include the additional millions 
rently at work financing American nation’s vital industries which con- of dollars of life companies’ invest. 
marine transportation facilities, tributes an estimated $5,300,000,000 ments in loans to companies owning 


through the holdings of mortgage annually to the economy and em- marine transportation but which jn- 
bonds for ship construction or out- ploys more than 200,000 American corporate financing for the vessels 
right ownership of vessels by the workers,” reports the Institute. in general bond issues. 

life insurance companies. An Insti- According to the Institute survey 


tute of Life Insurance survey of life $920,000,000 represented the life CHOLESTEROL RESEARCH 
companies having 75% of the in- companies’ holdings in mortgage Linco_tn NATIONAL Life is 


OW un- 
dustry’s assets reveals that as of bonds for ship construction and dertaking a major 


research project 


June 30th, the construction or op- $27 000,000 the amount invested by probing the relationship blood 
eration of over sixteen hundred the companies in the outright owner- cholesterol levels to the frequency of 
vessel-types such as cargo, passen- ship of some eighty vessels, mostly coronary artery disease aniong in- 


ger, tankers, tugs, towboats, barges barges, cargo boats and towboats. sured men. 
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EDITORIAL Around the Office— Putting Ideas Across—Guy Fergason Oct. B 

setter Letters, Easy As A, B, C ...... Se EES Sept. 57 

Meeiieet & Meath Wiepertanea’ ..... <n... 5 secs s ccc ccivcensecs Sept. 13 3ookkeeping Solution- eeesh 1. Hosey .. ... soci. ccicaees Sept. 37 
RE EE SE OE tre re eee rere Aug. 14 s00klets (monthly) ..........0-2-s0e0: ie eae Noy. 56 
Big Figures ...... 2 RE POC RT Eee eRe Aug. 14 Data Processing Personnel—-A. J. Rege nburg, fT i a Sept. 43 
BE EC ee ee ee eee ore Nov. 13 Document and Audit Control—W. R. Still, I1.A.S.A. ..... ... Aug. 6 
PI I WUOMEIEEY o.oo ccc ccs cc cesses naces ee ae Electronic Processing—J. P. Taheny ............02eeceee. July 58 
EN EL RAEI June 13 Forces That Feed Automation—Ralph C. Graves ........ Sept. 50 
I I Os 6 5.0.0 0:010-0is bows sedee en eankemmern July 12 Function of Automation, The—Gilbert L. Kerr ........ Oct. 61 
Rate ae MbOOS . .. 5c cccn ccc cccaccncecacce _Aug. 12. Nov. 15 Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) .......... Oct. 52 
I ia io cennet bab cbiesaw ee sune keene June 18 New Proposal System—Edwin P. Gunn ...........0+0005- July 61 
SE) IED NINO ONIN SD oS 06... 00 sine wk woe cuwie dae caccceenl Aug. 14 Office Equipment Directory (monthly) ............... eee OC Oe 
ca: nc iaciatckauwsnanaewenlel Aug. 14 Paper Work Control—Benjamin P. Smith ................ June 35 
I CIE IE io 5 oc w caedscicsuctasdccewsden Oct. 15 Purchase vs. Rental—Walter A. Edgren—I.A.S8.A. ......... July 68 
MRMNREIN, MEINE PRE on oie os co So nndiocia coscsvececeesocel July 15 Sandwiches for a Computer—Herbert T. Cherry ........ Oct. 67 
EE Ee Orr e rere rr June 13. Solving the Disbursement Problem ...................506: Oct. 5 
I i eae Kea mks has cdeinne es ca 8a June 13 Gy FerQason ooo... nc nse ses ccccseccccccccscceseees ....- Sept. 38 
Value of Personal Contacts—Guy Fergason .............: Sept. 38 

MANAGEMENT & GENERAL ee es os a ean eRheas ee aAe.basewees Aug. 67 


Apartment House Mortgages—-George W. Warnecke 
Auditors and Automation—Charles FE. Grody 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 








Aviation Underwriting—Frank H. David .............++0+: : 4 C.L.U. Questions & Answers—American College 
Are We Losing Our Perspective ?—Frederic W. Ecker F 5 ao rats kn 06 05% cass beeiatasesecitsesaness June 77 
sasic Goals of American Economy, The—Carrol M. Shanks ..Nov. 29 Part II—Business, Life, A. & S., Group Ins., & 
Challenge to Management—W. Sheffield Owen ..........+. Oct. 20 A eta na i nd aeOhas i640 hs6 560s 000.04 July 32, Aug. 33 
Changing Economy, The—Orson H, Hart ............+-+++.004 Aug. 43 Part III—Law, Trusts, & Taxation ............ Sept. 29, Oct. 38 
Communications in the Next Decade—C. C. Nash ....... ....June 73 Don’t Sell Selling Short—Raymond C. Johnson, C.L.U. ......June #1 
Computer Challenge, The—E. D. Dwyer ..............+..: ..June 23 Dual Licensing of Agents—Robert A. Rennie .......-... .. Sept. D 
Continuing Education—John C. Morris ...........0060 000000 Nov. S+ Expense Control, Part Il—Edward F. O’Toole ............. .June 38 
Debit Agent’s Market, The—Thomas M. Bruce, BP i eseeawen Oct. 25 Full-Time Job, A—Milton Ellis .............. $0 wears Botte oo 
Disability Income Insurance—Howard Q. Skowbo .......... July 29 Home Office Training—D. EB. Gbetieee. OE. ciccaxecacesied July 18 
Doctor and Insurance, The—Col. Wim. J. Rushton .......... June 85 Minimum Deposits & Term Insurance. Richard EB. Pil .June 538 
Executive Compensation—D. Ronald Daniel ...............-. Nov. 88 New Saleman, The—Thomas M. Bruce, Jr. ........-..-- .. Sept. 21 
Financing Hospital & Medical Care—J. F. Follmann, Jr. ..Sept. 69 Proper Prospecting and Dignity—Rk. K. L’ndop es: Nov.-25 
Highlights of The Income Tax Act of 1959— Revival of B aith, A—Stanley R. Wayne ...........0.e000- Oct. 79 
George ie Doon oie Cinisie a din AS h Gwe 40.810.6.0.4.0:5.0:6:42.05 5 Aug. 89 Risk Selection Practices—Paul K. Frazer ........... eee 
How Inflation Has Hurt Me—Jay B. Horrocks .........+++ Sept. 18 Sales Philosophy—J. D. Anderson ..........---+00e0000: ...Sept. T 
Income Tax Problems—John R. Herzfeld ............00000005 Nov. 21 Should My Son Enter the Insurance Business ?— 
Insurance Company Pay Plans—Daniel P. Cavanaugh ...... July 20 Charles Anchell, A. Jack Nussbaum, Gerhard Krueger, 
Legal Spotlight—Ralph D. Churchill (monthly) ............ Nov. 99 Ee oe Sas Sac aaceneinh aba ke.s.c Uo eee e 5 .. July 
Measures for Management—James P. Moore, Jr. ......--.. Oct. 8S Where Are We Going?—S. S. Huebner .........-.-.eeees Oct. 18 
Medical Progress and Underwriting—Thomas C. Dunlop ....June 14 Why Not Go All The Way ?—Chester Elson ..... Oct. $1 
seg Lee og | a D. eg fg oe ere ug. 4 
New Ideas to Fit New Patterns—Walter O. Menge ..........+4 Aug. 20 
Orientation Programs—William H. Eastman ..............+. July 93 MISCELLANEOUS 
Our New Building—M. F. Auden .........0....eceeeeeeeceeed . & i . : x ‘7 
Payment of Claims—Lawrence B. Gilman 75 <Association Notes ...........-0-++seseeeeee as 
Why Major Medical Expense Insurance ?—Charles E. Ray ...Oct. 28 Company Developments .. tte 0.9 «Cesivia.gt/sis veeeeeeee NOV. 8 
Company Sales Records ....... » Rees é kale wie edceeee ae 
ho Atae he Raee. oe 56 6.4 8084.0 .. Nov 4 
OFFICE METHODS Home Office and Field App ‘intments ........ P oa eine seen ae 
Insurance Stock Quotations .................... de sichedann Nov 4 
Around the Office—Are Executive Committees Effective? ee fe as ea peles.oos passe ie uses oon $ 
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Savings Bank Life Ins. 
Hartford 
(Officers Elected) 
Seaboard Life, Miami 
(Revises Capital) 
(Directors) . 
(New Vice-President) 
Security American Life, Memphis 
CO ear May 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka 
(Executive Promotions) 
Sentinel Life, El Paso 
(New President) 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., 
(New President) 
Skyline Life, Charlotte 
(Merger) 
South Coast Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(Executive Changes) Sept. 122 
Southern Life of Georgia, Atlanta 
(Stock Dividend Paid) 


Southland Life Insurance Co., 
(Stock Dividend) 
(New Buildings Dedicated) 
(New Chairman) 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Executive Promotions) 
Springfield Life, 
(New 


Fund of Conn., 


.Sept. 


Roanoke 


. 108 
Dallas 
y 124 
117 
. 122 
ss ania es & Se 
Springfield 
Company) 


q List 


Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 

All-Steel Equipment Co., Ine., 
American National, Gaiveston, 
American Writing Paper Co., 


109 


*t. 108 


Aurora, 
Texas 
Holyoke, 


Bankers Life, Des Moines, 
Bankers Union Life, 
Beneficial Life, 
Berkshire Life, 


lowa 
Denver, Colo 

Salt Lake City, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Best Industries, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Borehardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Ine., 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, 
Campbell, Donald F 
Central Life Assurance, Des Moines, 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 
Colburn Associates, Inc., John, Wilmette, 
Colonial Life, East Orange, J. 
Connecticut General Life, 
Crown Life, Toronto, C 


., Chicago, Ill. 
lowa 


Hartford, 
anada 


Conn. 


Dawson & Son, Ine., Miles M., Springdale, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 

Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Lowa 


Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Phil: ide Iphi a, 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 

French-Lick Sheraton one, 


French Lick, 
Friden, Ine. 


, San Leandro, Calif 


Gabriel & Co., A. 
Goodfarb, Lenard * Philadelphia, 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Fr ancisco, 
Creat Southern Life, Houston, ’ 
Groves, W. , New Orleans, La. 


G., Detroit, Mich. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, 
Haloid Xerox Ine., Rochester, N. 
Harter Corp., Sturgis, Mich. 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, 
Holland Mortgage & Investment Corp., 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Ine., Indianapolis, 


John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham, - 
Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


McGraw-Edison Co., West or ange 
Manhattan Life, New York, 


. # 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Ee ‘ld, 


Mass. 


Richmond, Va 


Conn. 


Ind. 


Ind. ee . rT 


Houston, 


Mass. 


State Farm Life, Bloomington 
(New Secretary) 

Standard Ins. Co., Portland 
(New Vice President) 

State Mutual Ins. Co., Rome 
(Executive Promotion) 

State National Life, St. 
(New President) 

Surety Life, Salt Lake City 
(100% Stock Dividend) 

Teachers Ins, & Annuity 
(Moves Headquarters) 

Texas Life, Waco 
(New President) 

Transouth Life, 
(Enters A. & H. Field) 

The Travelers Ins. Cos., 
(L. A. Branch Office) 

Union Central Life Ins. Co., C incinnati_ 
(Executive Appointment) Aug. 102 
(Second Vice President) .........Nov. 110 

Union Life Ins., Little Rock 
(Control Changes) 

Union Mutual Lite, Portland 
(Non-can Fund) 

Union Protective Assurance Co., 
(Title Changed) 

Union Protective Life Ins. . aba 
PEE actccctheeneanedeccaces Sept. 

Union Trust Life, Duluth 


ADVE 


July 110 
-Aug. 102 
Aug. 102 


Oct. 108 


Louis 


July 110 
Assn. Amer., N. Y. 
.May 124 


Db ahne eee eeeanee May 


124 
Columbia 


Oct. 108 
Hartford 


Nov. 110 


May 125 
Memphis 
pt. 123 


123 


Monarch Life, 
Mutual Life of New 
Mutual Trust Life, 


National C 


National Life 
National Old Line, 
National 
Nelson and Warren, 
New England Life, 

North 
North 


LARLY 


Nyhart Co., Ine., 


Occidental Life, 
Old Line Life, 


Los 


Pan American Life, 
Park Shelton Hotel, 
Parsons Paper Co., 
Paul Revere Life, 


Provident Life & 


Royal 


Security-Connecticut 
Silver Thatch Inn, 
Smith-Corona, Ine. 
Solomon & Co., 
South Coast Life, 
Southland Life, 
Standard Life, 

State Farm Life, 

State Mutual Life, 


-gtmeyer & Co., 


Title Guarantee Co., 


Tressel & Associates, 


Texas .. 


Columbus, 


Springfield, 
York, New 
Chicago, Ill 


ash Register Co., 
National Equity Life, 


. Louis, 
Boston, 

American Philips Co., 
American Reassurance, 
Northwestern National Life, 
Howard E., 


Accident, 
Typewriter Co., 


Insurance 
Pompano Beach, 
New 
Irwin, New 
Houston, Texas 
Dallas, 
Indianapolis, 


Wm. 
Tiffany & Co., Carl A., 


(New Executive Vice-President 

United American Life, Atlanta 
(New Vice-President) 

United Life, Jacksonville 
(Stock Purchased by Western & 

Southern) 

(New Vice Presidents) x 
United Services Life, Washington. 
(Proposed Capital Increase) 

(Cash Dividend) 
(Capital Increase Approved) 

Universal Guaranty Life, Shrevey: 
(Reinsured by Preferred Life) 

University Natl. Life, Norman 
(New Agency Director) 

Wabash Life Insurance, Indianapo 
(Vice President) 

Vanguard Life, Phila. 
(Name Changed) .... . 

West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New Vice-P resident) 

Western & Southern, Cincinnati 
(Purchases Stock of United Life 
(New Vice Presidents) 
(Director of Agencies) 

Western States Life, Furgo 
(Stock Dividend) 

Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Capital Increase Approved) 


RTISERS 


Millers Falls Paper Co., 
Minnesota Mutual Life, 


Ohio 
Millers Falls, | 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Mass. . 
York, N. 


Dayton, 


Little Rock, Ark 
& Accident, 
Little 
Reserve L ife, 


Nashville, T 

Rock, Ark. 

Topeka, Kansas 

is, Mo. 

Mass. 

Ine., Hicksville, 
New York, N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dall exas 


Angeles, ¢ 
Milwaukee, 


Wis. 


New Orleans, La. 
Detroit, 
Holyoke, 
Worcester, 
Peirce Dictation Systems, Inc., 
Pioneer American Insurance Co. 
Postal Life & Casualty, 


Mich. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Chicago, ‘ 
Fort Worth, ' 
Kansas C ity, Mo. 
Chattanooga, 
Y 


Port Chester, 


Group, New 
Fla. 


Haven, Conn. . 


York, N. Y. 
York, N. Y. 


Texas . 
Ind. 


Bloomington, Il. 
Worcester, 


Mass 


H., Chicago, 
Chicago, II. 
Baltimore, 
Harry 8., 


Md 
Chicago, 


Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., S: 


Union Life, Little 


United Services Life, 


Volunteer State Life, 


Wisconsin National Life, 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 
Coreoran & Linder, 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., 


Wolfe, 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Wright Line, Inc., 


Rock, 
United Life & Accident, 
Washing 


Chattanooga, 


Ark. 
Concord, 
ton, 


Tenn. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
Stevens arte 
New York, 

—, ‘York, N. x. 


Sharp & Davis, 
Worcester, 


wet 


Oet, 108 
July 19 
ume 7 
une 
D ree 
May 195 
— aa 
Aug, J 
Nov. 109 
Nov. 110 
Nov, 110 
May 13 
June 117 
Sune 117 
june 117 © 
Nov. 110 
June 118 
June 118 


Sut Bex 


S Be ciiatation 


Seneen SANSS2 


—_ 


BoBe SES 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columas.” 
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